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Arter all that Mrs, Opie has said, and all that; of both—equally safe with either. The plain 


has been said since, approbatory and confirma- 
tory, the subject of truth-telling in common con- 
versation remains a fruitful theme. Indeed, so 
difficult a one is it to treat satisfactorily, that 
we may almost ask Pilate’s question, ‘‘what is 
truth?” What is truth of description, for in- 
stance. Suppose an exciting, brilliant show to 
have been witnessed by two persons of opposite 
temperaments, each of whom, on his return, 
attempts to give a true idea of it to those who 
could have not seen it. The plain matter-of-fact 
speaker might make an enumeration of circum- 
stances, dull and unaffecting as an auctioneer’s 
inventory, which would fall without an echo on 
the unawakened ears of his auditory; while his 
more poetic brother shall, by a few rapid and 
characteristic strokes, call up the whole scene, 
impart a vivid idea of the soul of it, and leave 
his hearers much better informed of it than the 
other, even though with regard to minor parti- 
culars, his dull companion should feel entitled to 
interrupt him every moment with corrections, 
which, though undeniable in point of fact, should 
be wholly useless for the main purpose—the com- 
munication of a true idea of the thing both had 
seen. Here a nice question of truth would arise. 
A question which would admit of honest answers 
in direct opposition to each other. One would 
consider the matter-of-fact man the only truth- 
teller, while another would decide for him who 
succeeded in giving the truest picture. 

We see then that practical truth must neces- 
sarily depend somewhat upon temperament— 
the temperament both of hearer and speaker. 
Conscience must decide for both, and a harsh 
construction would be unjustifiable. The matter- 
of-fact man has no more right to call the poetical, 
but life-like, description a lie, than the poet has 
to condemn, as untrue, the common-place of his 
soberer friend. Truth may be equally the aim 
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talker may be more particularly and constantly 
on his guard than the other; his mind may be a 
more minute mind; he may be gifted with a 
natural power for details; but the man of genius 
need not be suspected of a less devoted regard 
for truth. He has only a different mode of ap- 
proaching her. He sees her as a whole, and not 
in parts; he is her worshipper, but not her slave. 
He forgets the hue of her garment in gazing on 
her radiant face. But it will never do to grow 
poetical about it, so we pass to another thought. 

It is extremely difficult for the best of us to 
tell the truth about ourselves. Perhaps no auto- 
biography—whether called ‘‘Confessions,” ‘A 
True Story,” or “Recollections” —ever gave the 
same idea of the man as he himself owned within 
his secret soul. If we do not wilfully falsify, we 
depart from Truth, by keeping back a part. We 
may confess great faults, but we are apt to hide 
disgraceful ones; for there is a wide distinction 
between the law of morals and the world’s. ap- 
plication of it to human action. Even in talking 
ourselves over to a friend—a great and lawful 
pleasure in some. cases, and leading to improve- 
ment if both are faithful—we can hardly escape 
the temptation to show him the most creditable 
side of our thoughts, though we may bring up 
for examination much that needs amendment. 
So great is the danger here, that it would almost 
seem to amount to a prohibition of talking of 
self at all; but this would nullify close and faith- 
ful friendship, which requires free outpouring 
on every subject that interests each, so that it 
cannot bea just conclusion. In this case, as in 
every case where truth is in question, we must be 
strictly on our guard, taking care not to promise 
more than we are able to perform. 

There is a vast deal of untruth in the world, 
which passes very creditably—the exaggeration 
which we use when we would persuade, warn, 
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reprove, or impress. The very same person who 
will take up a random speaker with a surly sneer, 
will, perhaps, plume.himself upon the effect.pro- 
duced upon an audience by his own highly poeti- 
cal statements on some topic in morals or religion, 
though he would be far from avowing the belief 
that the end sanctifies the means. When we warn 
the young, or reprove children, we are all apt to 
stretch our commission a little, using expressions 
far too strong for the occasion, and venturing an 
unjust stroke for effect, rather than not make the 
requisite impression. This is unavoidable, for 
it is a poetic impulse; but it should be closely 
watched and jealously restrained. There is said 
to be no truth without poetry, but it is also true 
that there is no poetry without truth. 

It is a curious circumstance connected with 
the acknowledged difficulty of telling the truth, 
and the universality of missing it sometimes, that 
the world’s judgment upon certain departures 
from it should be so bitterly severe. One would 
suppose that conscious weakness should make 
us lenient toward each other. But it is not so; 
and the contempt lavished upon particular in- 
stances is no doubt sometimes the cause of deeper 
evil. If it were not so shameful to confess that 
we had been betrayed into falsehood, the tempta- 
tion to cover up one lie by another would surely 
be much lessened. This remark, though gene- 
rally applicable, may be remembered with especial 
advantage in the management of children. When 
we reflect how easily they may be surprised or 
frightened into falsehood, we should begin by 
treating such aberrations with much tenderness, 
and thus encourage immediate acknowledgment— 
the surest first step to amendment. And the same 
leniency exercised toward servants, and over all 
whom we have influence, might, without in the 
least detracting from the reverence for truth, 
lead on feeble virtue to habitual regard for it. 
We must guard against making it a bugbear, but 
be sure meanwhile, to show that we look upon it 
ourselves as the reflex of God himself. 

All that we have been talking of is uninten- 
tional lying—the lie of weakness, or carelessness, 
or over-zeal, or timidity, or vanity. The delibe- 
rate, the cruel, the malicious, the defrauding, 
the slanderous lie, must be left to the solemn 
denunciations of the pulpit; the unlimited scorn 
and hatred of mankind. Mild medicines and 
soothing treatment are not for virulent diseases: 
these must be dealt with by cautery and the 
knife. 

We have been inquiring a little into the best 
means of promoting a habit of truthfulness in 
common talk, and fancy we have found it in a 
more candid and liberal construction of what is 
said under certain circumstances, and a gentler 
and more conscientious mode of dealing with 





those who from temperament or otherwise may 
not have exactly our notion of what is true, 
though they may possess.an equally exalted ap- 
preciation in their own way. We would plead 
that poetic truth is truth, even more surely, 
sometimes, than literal truth; and that while we 
tolerate it, and indeed cannot do without it in 
many, and even in the highest things, we should 
not claim to draw the line just where we choose, 
excluding those who belong to the temple quite 
as honestly as ourselves, though they may per- 
haps enter by another door. The course of truth 
has been injured by surly, self-constituted de- 
fenders of it. One who sets out to give a striking, 
faithful picture of what he has seen, will not be 
induced to love truth the better if he considers 
her personified in some captious, slow-minded 
hearer, who lies in wait to convict him of some 
trifling inaccuracy where he did not pretend to 
accuracy. We respect the man who would not 
for the world err in the minutest circumstance 
of ‘his recital, but we need respect him no less 
who, while giving a faithful picture in broad, 
artistic strokes, should be unable to finish it in 
detail and err if he attempted it. To conclude 
him, on this account, less devoted to truth than 
the other, would be the highest injustice. He 
may only be able to take a nobler view of it. 

But all this should be thoroughly understood. 
He who cannot give details should not pretend 
to give them. He should warn his hearers of 
the kind of memory which enables him to depict 
scenes in vivid colors, but without circumstantial 
correctness. If he has to give a recital of facts, 
he must’ give it with a proviso, that in minor 
points he may be incorrect. He should show his 
allegiance to truth by a confession that it is diffi- 
cult for him to adhere to it with literal fidelity 
when his imagination is excited. Care like this, 
prompted by a sacred reverence for the great 
good, will keep him safe from all but captious, 
or stupid, or insincere cavils, and these are only 
provoking and pitiable, perhaps injurious for a 
time, but easily lived down. A hearty and intel- 
ligent and religious love of truth will make itself 
evident in time, though mousing owls should have 
tried their powers upon our talk, and chuckled 
maliciously over seeming discrepancies. 

Mrs. Opie dealt largely with those soul-snares, 
the lies of society, and her writings had an evi- 
dent effect in this quarter, where they were so 
much needed. She held up to plain sight, and 
shamed so many refugees of this kind, and her 
pictures were so universally attractive, that it 
required wonderful boldness ever again to at- 
tempt similar deceptions. From that day to this, 
there have been fewer not-at-homes, and fewer 
loud and hollow professions of regard, and greater 
candor in avowing unpalatable truths in social 
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matters. Much yet remains to be done. We 
want a new Amelia Opie, since the old one has 
earned repose, to help us to a more sincere tone 
in our intercourse with even our friends. When 
shall we dare to avow our real preference of one 
place or person over another, in particular cases, 
without giving offence? Will the time ever come 
when we may say to those we love things which 
now rise spontaneous to our lips, but which we 
suppress through selfish prudence, forgetting that 
the suppression of truth is often a most injurious 
kind of falsehood? When shall we begin to let 
our manner to different people be, in some degree, 
the exponent of our feelings toward them? 
Time would fail if half the particulars were 
enumerated in which a new and higher-toned 
Amelia Opie would be a public benefactor. We 
learned the old lesson with avidity: we are ready 
to review that, and take another, further in ad- 





- 

vance. The appearance of the new teacher 
would be the crowning pleasure and honor of the 
good old lady’s days. She might say or think 
with honest pride, ‘it was I who first touched 
with Ithuriel spear the callous heart of society! 
These who sow new seed were first gleaners after 
me! A double issue is vouchsafed to my begin- 
nings. I may indeed depart in peace.” 

It is hardly necessary to dilate upon the in- 
terest with which one looks upon a woman like 
Mrs. Opie. It was as if our mothers spoke to 
us again from the past, calling up the sweet 
lessons of early youth. To converse with her 
was a privilege indeed—one to be specially re- 
membered among the many that reward the 
wanderer who crosses the ocean to gaze upon the 
treasures of that rich old world of which she is 
one of the precious ornaments. 
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BY ELIZABETH G. BARBER, 





LovELy as a dream of light, 

In her robes of snowy white, 

Stood the bride with cheeks so pale, 
With her pure and saint-like face. 
Zephyr-like her bridal veil 

Kissed a form replete with grace. 
And the ancient mirror there 

Ne’er reflected aught so fair, 

While her bridesmaids, merrily 
With their song and laughter free, 
Flushed with youth’s delicious glow, 
Flitted, flitted to and fro. 


To his ancient home with pride 
Had the lover brought his bride, 
And the antique mirror hung 

On the carved and oaken wall, 
Looking on the fair and young, 
Marking smiles like sunshine fall; 
Then anon an infant’s face 
Beautified that ancient place. 
Blithe young forms came sporting there, 
Children’s voices filled the air, 
Children in the hearth-fire’s glow, 
Flitting, flitting to and fro. 


But then came a sadder time, 
Darkening Love’s delicious prime. 
For the bride, the mother, lay 
Robed in spotless white once more, 
Cold and silent as the clay, 

Life and Love’s bright visions set, 
And the mirror looked upon 





Blighted beauty, pale and wan, 
Looked upon a funeral gloom 
Settling o’er the darkened room; 
While the mourners, clad in woe, 
Flitted, flitted to and fro. 


Years sped slowly on, at last 

One by one the household passed— 
Passed from out the homestead door, 
Some to slumber in the grave, 

All returning never more, 

Some to roam o’er land and wave. 
Saw the mirror as it hung, 

Faces now no longer young 
Scanned it solemnly to say, 

“Fare ye well, for many a day, 
Friends of old, will ye too go?” 

As they flitted to and fro. 


Now the old house stands alone, 
Smiles and song and beauty flown, 
But the mirror which had shared 
All the homesteads days of glee, 
*Mid the relics Time has spared, 
Lingered yet their fate to see, 
And reflecting through the gloom, 
But the insects filmy loom 

Or perchance some vagrant form, 
Seeking shelter from the storm, 
Or the ivy sadly swayed 

By the wind, or light and shade, 
Past the ruined casement low, 
Flitttng, flitting to and fro. 
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BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF “MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,” &c. 





“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.”—CAMPBELL. 


‘¢Wuart are you thinking of so intently, Annie?” 
asked Kate Leslie of her cousin. ‘You have not 
spoken for the last half hour.” 

Annie roused herself with a smile and answered, 
“only of last night’s opera, Kate—nothing very 
important.” 

‘¢Well—and what of the opera?” pursued Kate. 
‘*Come, I should like to hear a genuine, unso- 
phisticated opinion of our most fashionable amuse- 
ment.” 

‘¢T was thinking less,I believe,” returned Annie, 
smiling, ‘“‘of the opera itself, Kate, than of the 
audience.” 

‘And of the audience,” persisted Kate. 

‘Well, Kate, if you will have it, I was only 
thinking how happy and gay they all looked. 
What a different world it was from any that I 
had ever been in before; and what a difference 
of fate there was between myself and those ele- 
gant looking girls who sat opposite to us.” 

‘¢ Ah, the Hautons. They are fortunes’ favorites 
indeed! They have everything—wealth, family, 
fashion—and elegant, high-bred-looking things 
they are too. They called yesterday morning, 
and left a card for you; but Mrs. Hauton told 
mamma last night that they were moving out to 
Woodlawn, and hoped -we would return the visit 
there. I should like it of all things, for the place 
is magnificent, and I am told they entertain ele- 
gantly. We have always visited in the city, but 
have never been invited out of town before: and 
now I suppose as soon as they are settled, Mrs. 
Hauton will name a day for our coming. Fanny 
Elliot spent a week there last summer, and she 
said it was a continued round of breakfast, dinner 
and evening parties all the time. Beside invited 
guests, they have always preparations made for 
unexpected company. The table is laid every 
day, as for a dinner-party, with silver, and they 
have, I don’t know how many men servants— 
horses too in any number, and a billiard-table 
and library, and green-house, and everything you 
can think of in the handsomest style.” 

«¢ And an opera box in town,” said Annie, with 
something that approached a sigh. 

“Oh! yes, an opera box, and everything else. 
They live in town in winter, and their parties are 





always the most elegant of the season. The girls 
dress exquisitely too—they import most of their 
things—in short, I don’t know any one I’d rather 
be than one of those Hautons.” 

Annie, who lived in the quiet little village of 
C——, of which her father was the principal 
lawyer, and who could just manage to maintain 
his family in a plain, comfortable, but rather 
homespun way, was rather dazzled with this 
picture of the Hautons, and her heart quite died 
within her at the idea of spending a week in the 
house of such grand people. She looked upon 
Kate’s fearlessness upon the subject with some 
surprise—but then Kate was used to such stylish 
people! How should she, a little village girl, 
appear among these grandees? And then her 
dress—that first thought always among women— 
she almost hoped Mrs. Hauton would forget to 
follow up her invitation. A few days after, how- 
ever, Kate entered the room, saying with much 
animation— 

‘‘Here’s a note from Mrs. Hauton, Annie, as 
I expected, asking us to spend a few days at 
Woodlawn. Mamma desired me to showit to you 
before I answered it—so what do you say?” 

‘‘Just what you do of course,” replied Annie. 
‘They are almost strangers to me, you know, so 
you must decide for us both. I am ready to 
accept or refuse, which ever you like. I don’t 
care about going———” 

‘“‘Oh, my dear,” interrupted Kate, quickly. 
“T would not have you refuse on any account. 
I am particularly glad for your sake, that the 
invitation should have come now, while you are 
with us. Indeed, Annie, I consider you quite 
‘in luck,’ so you must not dream of refusing.” 

‘¢ How long are we to stay ?” inquired Annie. 

‘‘We are invited from Monday to Wednesday, 
in English style,” replied Kate, “which I like. 
Of all things I hate that indefinite period of ‘as 
long as you find it agreeable,’ when half your 
time is spent in trying to find out how long you 
are expected to remain, and your hostess is 
equally occupied in endeavoring to ascertain 
when you mean to go.” 

Annie’s eyes dilated with surprise at this defi- 
nition of hospitality, which sounded to her fresh 
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country ears and primitive notions as something 
remarkable: but concluding that her cousin was 
in jest, she laughed as she asked— 

“Ts it usual to fix a time for your friends’ 
departure as well as for their coming, Kate?” 

“No,” answered Kate. ‘I wish it were. It 
would not be such a formidable matter to ask 
them if it was.” 

‘Are you in earnest?” asked Annie, looking 
up in surprise. 

‘To be sure I am,” replied Kate. ‘ Youdon’t 
know what a bore it is to have a place near the 
city, Annie, and to have people coming forever, 
without an idea when they are going.” 

“Then why.do you ask them at all, if you 
don’t want them?” inquired Annie. 

“Oh, because you must,” replied Kate. ‘Some 
expect it—to others you owe civilities—and its 
all well enough if the time of their going was 
only fixed. Two or three days for people you 
don’t care for, and who don’t care for you, is 
long enough.” 

‘Plenty, I should say,” answered Annie, em- 
phatically. ‘‘ And I should not think, Kate, there 
was any danger of guests under such circum- 
stances remaining longer.” 

**Much you know of it my dear,” said Kate, 
in a droll tone of despair. ‘‘The less you care 
for them, and the greater the bores, the longer 
they stay. But papa and mamma have such old- 
fashioned notions of hospitality, that they will 
not adopt this style of naming the days of the 
invitation. The Hautons understand the matter 
better.” 

“I wish,” said Kate, the next day, as she was 
packing up, ‘‘I had a pretty little cap for break- 
fi ” 

‘*Why, where is that little beauty you made 
yourself?” inquired Annie. 

‘Oh, Annie,” said Kate, half laughing, and 
half sighing, ‘‘home-made millinery won’t do 
for Woodlawn. I suppose you’ll ride out in your 
grey dress,” she continued, as she opened her 
wardrobe to take down some of her own and her 
cousin’s dresses. 

Now as this grey was one of Annie’s two best 
dresses, and which she was accustomed to think 
quite elegant, she hesitated and said— 

“*My grey for breakfast?” 

“Yes, it will do very well,” continued Kate, 
supposing her hesitation proceeded from diffi- 


dence as to its being too plain. ‘The simpler a 
morning dress the better, and grey is always a 
good unnoticeable color.” 


Annie almost gasped, ‘‘if she was to begin 
with her foulard for breakfast, what should she 
do for dinner?” but Kate proceeded with— 

“‘Take the sleeves out of your book muslin, 
and that will do for dinner—you are always safe 





in white—and I suppose they’ll supply us with 
camelias from the green-house for our heads.” 

‘Book muslins, short sleeves and camelias for 
dinner.” Annie’s heart beat high between ex- 
pectation and fear. She wished the visit was 
over, and yet would not have given it up for the 
world. 

Monday morning arrived, and an hour’s ride 
brought them to Woodlawn. As they drove up 
through a broad ayenue of elms, and stopped 
before a large, handsome stone house, which 
commanded a beautiful lawn, Annie felt that the 
place quite excelled her expectations. 

Mrs. Hauton received them with great polite- 
ness, made a slight apology for her ‘‘lazy girls,” 
who were not yet down, and showed them into the 
breakfast-room before the young ladies made 
their appearance. 

They came gliding in presently, however, look- 
ing very elegant and high-bred, with the prettiest 
little thread lace caps on the back of their small 
heads, and the finest of white lawn negliges, 
their whole toilet exquisitely fine, simple and 
recherche, so that poor Annie felt at once the 
value and consolation of the expression ‘‘unno- 
ticeable,” which Kate had applied (only to her 
astonishment at the time) to her grey foulard. 

The Miss Hautons did not seem to feel called 
upon to apologize for their not being ready to 
receive their guests, but only remarked languidly, 
‘that they must have found it very warm,” and 
asked, ‘“‘at what time they left the city,” and 
were quite shocked too at the early hour they 
mentioned, and thought ‘‘it must be very dis- 
agreeable,” and Annie was inclined to think from 
their manner that they-would not have risen so 
early to come and see them. 

The conversation became general—if that can 
be called conversation which consisted of some 
remarks upon the long continued drought from 
Mrs. Hauton, with rejoinders on the heat and 
dust of the city from Mrs. Leslie. Mr. Leslie 
inquired of Mr. Hauton something about the 
state of the crops, and Mr. Hauton asked a ques- 
tion or two about the new railroad. The young 
ladies kept up a little scattering small talk, con- 
sisting chiefly of questions as to who had left 
town yet, and who remained in the city, and 
when the Leslies were going, &c., all of which 
Annie would have thought very dull, if she had 
not been too much oppressed by the novelty and 
elegance of everything around her to dare to 
think at all. 

After breakfast a walk was proposed through 
the garden, and Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Hauton 
walking on before, the young ladies followed. 
Mrs. Hauton commenced a long story about her 
head gardener, who had behaved so ungratefully 
in leaving her fot a place where he could get 
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higher wages, when she had dismissed the man 
she had before to take him, because he was wil- 
ling to come for less, and after remaining a year 
‘with her, he had now left for the very wages she 
had given her first man. But she wound up her 
story in a tone of great complaint with, “they 
are all so mercenary.” 

Annie could not help thinking that if a woman 
of Mrs. Hauton’s fortune thought so much of the 
additional wages, that it was not surprising that 
the gardener would not value them less, nor see 
the great call upon his gratitude for having been 
engaged at less than his worth. From this 
grievance, however, Mrs. Hauton proceeded to 
tell Mrs. Leslie of the number of men they kept 
at work on the place, and of how much she gave 
them a day, and at what a cost they kept up the 
green-house, which after all was of no use to 
them as they spent the winters in the city, ‘‘and 
the girls had more bouquets sent them than they 
wanted.” Then followed complaints of the pro- 
perty, which were equally pathetic, and all very 
pompous and prosy, if it did not border on vulgar, 
which Annie strongly suspected it did. Annie 
was in admiration of her aunt’s good breeding, 
which supplied her with patience and attention, 
and suitable rejoinders to all Mrs. Hauton’s 
boastful twaddle, until she even began to doubt 
whether she could be as tired as she supposed at 
first she must be, she kept up thé conversation 
with so little appearance of effort. 

She did not listen to half of it herself, but 
whenever she did, she always found it was some 
long story about the dairy woman who would do 
what she should not, or pompous details of the 
price of the luxuries by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

Meantime the Miss Hautons kept up a languid 
complaint of the heat, and asked Kate if she did 
not find it “‘horrid;” and when Annie stopped to 
look at some rare flowers and asked their name, 
replied, ‘they did not know, the gardener could 
tell her,” and seemed rather annoyed at Annie’s 
standing in the sun to look at them, and won- 
dered at her curiosity about anything so unin- 
teresting. Annie was something of a botanist, 
and would gladly have lingered over other plants 
that were new to her, for the garden was under 
the highest cultivation, but she saw that it was 
an interruption to the rest of the party, and they 
sauntered on. She could not help, however, 
pausing again with an exclamation of delight 
before a moss-rose tree in full bearing, when 
Miss Hauton said sarcastically— 

“You are quite an enthusiast in flowers, Miss 
Cameron.” 

‘I am fond of them,” replied Annie, blushing 
slightly. ‘Are aot you?” 

‘‘No,” answered the young lady, carelessly, 





“T don’t care‘for them at all. I like them well 
enough in winter—a bouquet finishes one’s dress 
—but I don’t see the use of them at all in sum- 
mer.” 

“Oh! I hate them,” rejoined her sister, almost 
pettishly. ‘They are such a plague. People who 
come out are always wanting some, and then the 
gardener is to be sent for, and he always grumbles 
at cutting them, and half the time he has not cord 
to tie them up, and papa sends me to the house 
for some—if I had a place I would not havea 
flower on it. But mamma will have them.” 

“Why certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Hauton, 
whose ear caught. this last remark, ‘‘ what should 
I pay Ralston such wages to do nothing? He 
gets his money easy enough now—and if he had 
not the green-house to take care of it would 
really be too bad.” 

They now came within sight of the river, to 
which the lawn sloped, and Annie proposed that 
they should walk down to the beach; but the 
young ladies assured her both in a breath, at 
once, ‘‘that she would find it very disagreeable,” 
and asking “if they were not tired,” turned their 
footsteps toward the house. 

They returned to the drawing-room to get 
through the morning as they could. After a 
little dawdling conversation, Miss Hauton took 
down her embroidery-frame, and began to sort 
worsteds, while Miss Fanny produced a purse 
and gold beads, of which she offered to show Kate 
the stitch. Kate congratulated herself in her 
heart that she had had foresight enough to arm 
herself with needles and silk, and so felt equal 
to meeting the emergencies of the morning; but 
poor Annie could only offer to assist Miss Hauton 


with her worsteds, by way of occupying herself. 


Fortunately for Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. Hauton’s 
stream of talk was unceasing. She told innu- 
merable stories of the impositions that were prac- 
tised upon them; was indignant at the prices that 
were asked them, and yet more indignant when 
their fortune did not command them the defer- 
ence she seemed to think her due. 

In short, she was purse proud and mean, and 
moreover prosy,and poor Annie thought she would 
die if she had to listen to her half an hour longer. 
It seemed to her the longest morning she had 
ever passed, and when the servants came in with 
luncheon, she awoke as from a nightmare. 

Gathering round the table, everybody ate, not 
from appetite, but ennui, while Mrs. Hauton 
continued her unwearied talk, which now turned 
on her hot-house and the price of her forced 
fruits. 

Another weary hour passed in the drawing- 
room in the same way, when Annie, happening 
to be near a table on which lay some books, took 
up a new review, in which she soon dipped with 
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delight. After reading a few pages she was ob- 
liged to cut the leaves, she being evidently the 
first person who had looked intw it, when she 
heard Miss.Hauton in the same sneering tone in 
which she had pronounced her an enthusiast in 
flowers, ask ‘‘if Miss. Cameron was literary?” 
and Annie, coloring, dropped the book, and re- 
turned to her wearisome place on the sofa. 

Kate found to her delight that company was 
expected to dinner, and when the dressing-bell 
rang, the girls returned to their rooms almost in 
a state of exhaustion. 

“Kate,” exclaimed Annie, ‘I am almost dead. 
I don’t know what has tired me so, but I declare 
I feel as if I had been-in an exhausted receiver.” 

Kate laughed. ‘‘You should have brought 
some fancy work, Annie. If you had only been 
counting stitches as I have been, you don’t know 
what a support it would have been under Mrs. 
Hauton’s talk. Howevertake courage. The Lang- 
tons, and Constants, and Merediths are coming to 
dinner. Here let me put this wreath of honey- 
suckle in your hair. There, that will do, but you 
must not look so tired,” she continued, laughing, 
“or I am afraid you’ll make no conquests, and 
Constant and Meredith are coming with their 
sisters.” 

After half an hour’s free and unrestrained 
chat, and refreshed with the consciousness of a 
pretty, becoming toilette, Annie accompanied her 
aunt and cousin again to the drawing-room, in- 
vigorated for a new attempt upon society. 

The new comers had arrived—a stylish-looking 
set. The girls were in full dress, and the young 
men so whiskered and moustached, that Annie 
was. surprised. to hear .them. speak English. 
They were received with great animation by 
the Hautons, who seemed to belong to that class 
of young ladies, who never thoroughly wake up 
but at the approach of a gentleman. 

The young men glanced slightly at Annie, and 
Mr. Meredith even gave her a second look. He 
thought her decidedly pretty, and a ‘‘new face,” 
which was something; but after a remark or two, 
finding she ‘“‘knew nobody,” and did not belong 
to his clique, the trouble of finding topics of 
mutual interest seemed greater than he thought 
her worth, so he returned to Miss Hauton, and 
Annie found herself dropped from a conversation 
that consisted entirely of personal gossip. 

“So the wedding has come off at last?” said 
Susan Hauton to Mr. Constant. ‘I hope the 
Gores will be quiet now. Were you there? How 
did Mr. Arnold look?” 

‘‘Resigned,” replied the young man, slightly 
shrugging his shoulders. Susan laughed at what 
Annie could not very well perceive, while Miss 
Hauton continued— 

**And the bride? How did she look?” 





‘As brides always do—charming of course,” 
he replied, carelessly. ‘+You ladies, with your 
yeils and flowers, may set nature herself at de- 
fiance, and dare her to recognize you such as she 
made you.” 

“If Fanny Gore looked charming,” said Ellen 
Hauton, sarcastically, ‘I think it might have 
puzzled more than dame nature to recognize her. 
I doubt whether Arnold would have known her 
under such a new aspect.” 

“TI think he may have credit at least for dif- 
fering from others on that point,” said Kate. 
‘¢ Cupid is blind, you know.” 

‘‘Cupid may be, but Arncld is not,” replied 
the young lady, in the same careless, sneering 
tone. 

‘‘Tt’s a shameful take in.” 

“A take in,” repeated Kate, with surprise. 


‘Yes, certainly,” replied Miss Hauton. ‘He 
did not want to marry her.” 
‘‘Then, why did he?” asked Kate. ‘He was 


surely a free agent,” 

“No, he was not,” replied Miss Hauton. 
“The Gores would have him. They followed 
him up, and never let him alone till they got 
him.” 

**Do you believe,” said Kate, with some spirit, 
‘‘that any man is to be made to marry against 
his will? There’s no force can do it.” 

‘But the force of flattery,” said young Mere- 
dith. ‘A very powerful agent, Miss Leslie.” 

“Then,” said Kate, laughing, ‘“‘every match 
is a ‘take in,’ on that ground. Is not every 
bride flattered into a beauty, till she feels as if 
she had entered a new sphere? Do you suppose 
anybody ever yet fell in love with the truth.” 

‘¢ No, indeed,” replied Mr. Meredith. *‘Truth’s 
kept where she should be—‘at the bottom of a 
well.’ A most ill-bred personage, not fit for 
‘good society,’ certainly.” 

Then the conversation branched off to other 
matches, and to Annie’s surprise, she heard these 
high-bred, delicate looking girls talk of their 
friends making ‘‘dead sets,” and ‘‘catches,” 
and of young men who were ‘‘taken in,” in a 
style that, to her ears was quite new, and as 
she thought decidedly (there’s no use mincing 
terms) vulgar. 

Kate, to turn the subject, asked Mr. Constant, 
if he had been to the opera the night before. 

**T looked in,” he replied. ‘‘ Vita was scream- 
ing away.” 

‘Ts not she horrid?” exclaimed Miss Hauton. 

“The opera’s a bore,” remarked her sister. 
‘¢‘Casta’s'a horror, and Vita detestable. I’m 
sick of the whole troupe.” 

‘I thought you were fond of the opera,” said 
Kate. ‘You are always there.” 

“Yes, we had a sofa for the season, and one 
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must go somewhere. Bat I was tired to death 
of it before it was half over. Here, Mr. Mere- 
dith, hold this silk for me,” she continued, calling 
to the young gentleman who was looking out of 
the window, meditating the possibility of making 
his eseape to the refreshment of a cigar. 

“That’s right; make him useful, Miss Hauton,” 
said Mr. Constant, as the reluctant Meredith 
declared himself most happy and honored in 
being so employed, while he anathematized her 
in his heart as ‘‘a fool and a bore,” and setting 
his back teeth, with difficulty suppressed a yawn, 
which, however, was evident in spite of his efforts 
to stifle it. Miss Hauton’s animation, however, 
was more than a match for his indifference. _ He 
was not to be let off. Young ladies (and high-bred 
ones too) will sometimes pin young gentlemen, 
whether or no. It is bad policy; for Annie heard 
Kim afterward, as he escaped to the piazza with 
his friend and a cigar in his mouth, say, 

**What bores these girls are, with their con- 
founded worsted and nonsense.” 

The evening passed pretty much in the same 
way. Much gossip and some very bad music; 
for Miss Hauton sang, and, like most amateurs, 
would undertake more than she could execute. 
Annie thought of that ‘screamer Vita, and the 
horrid Casta,” and wondered what ears that were 
so delicate and so alive to the smallest fault in 
others, should have so little perception of their 
own sins of commission. 

*‘Oh!” said Kate, as they returned at night, 
‘did not Susan Hauton’s ‘ Casta Diva’ set your 
teeth on edge? Such an absurdity for a girl 
like her to attempt what few professional persons 
even can sing. You look tired to death, Annie! 
No wonder; for between you and I, these 
Hautons are very common girls. Strange that 
I have known them for years, and yet never 
knew them before. Dress and distance makes 
such a difference!” 

‘They seem to have so little enjoyment in any- 
thing,” remarked Annie. ‘Everything in their 
phraseology is ‘a horror’ or a ‘bore.’ Now, to 
us in the country, everything is a pleasure. I 
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suppose it is because we have so little,” she 
continued, smiling, ‘‘that we must make the most 
of it.” 

“Well,” said Kate, doubtfully, as if the idea 
was quite new to her and very bold, ‘‘is not that 
better than to be weary with too much?” 

«And yet you would laugh at one of our little 
meetings,” replied Annie, “‘where we talk of 
books, sing ballads, and dance after the piano.” 

“That is primitive to be sure,” said Kate, 
with something of contempt in her heart at such 
gothic amusements. 

“It’s pleasant at any rate,” thought poor 
Annie, as she laid her head on her pillow and 
remembered with infinite satisfaction that she 
had only one day more to stay among these very 
fine, very common people. 

“And is it possible,” she thought, ‘that I 
could be such fool as to envy them, because 
they looked’ gay and graceful across the opera 
house! And half of the rest are doubtless no 
better! Oh, for one spirited, pleasant talk with 
Allan Fitzhugh!” And then her mind travelled 
off to home and a certain young lawyer, and she 
fell asleep dreaming she was in C——, and once 
again a belle, (as one always is in one’s dreams) 
and woke to another dull day of neglect and 
common-places, to return home more disen- 


‘chanted of the gay world and its glitter; more 


thoroughly contented than ever she would have 
been with her own intelligent and animated home, 
had she not passed three days at Woodlawn 
amid the dullness of wealth that is unembellished 
by true refinement or brightened by one ray of 
genuine wit. 

But it was allright. To Annie had been given 
that which she most prized—to the Hautons, 
all that they were capable of enjoying. 

Would either party have changed? No. The 
pity, the contempt was mutual, and the satisfac- 
tion on both sides as complete as ever falls to 
the lot of mortals; for Annie had seen the other 
side of the medal, and the Hautons did not know 
that there was another side to be seen. 
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Sue look’d upon the ring and sighed, 
For ’twas the gift of one, 

On whom her early love was placed, 
And who was all her own. 

This ring he gave her, ere he went 
To distant lands away, 

And now, alas! his lov’d form sleeps 
Within the silent clay. 





And o’er his gift she weepeth now; 
Her tears are falling fast, 
As with a sad and heavy heart 
She dwelleth on the past. 
But, she doth hope to meet him yet, 
In yonder spheres above, 
Where endless praise and endless bliss 
Will consecrate their love. J. 
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THE VALLEY FARM; 
OR, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ORPHAN. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131, 


My suspicions that Carrington had been trifling 
with me, received additional confirmation when 
weeks passed without his again making his ap- 
pearance. 

I knew that the period for his return to the 
city had long departed, and I saw, in this neglect, 
@ proof. of his unworthiness. 

But, nevertheless, I could not, at all times, be 
satisfied that he had deceived me. I asked 
myself if I had not attached more meaning to 
his conduct than he had expected, or desired? 
And then I reflected that he had never spoken of 
love. 

Yet, notwithstanding these reasonings, I felt 
that he had sought my affections, and afterward 
rejected them withoutcause. Yes! without cause ;. 
for I vainly searched my memory to find some 
excuse for his conduct. Had we not parted 
kindly after our little misunderstanding ? Surely 
he could not have mistook my last look. 

My pride revolted at being deserted. With 
youth, beauty, accomplishments, and flatterers 
said talents, I had yet been left without apology. 
If I had sought the too common revenge of my 
sex under similar circumstances, I should have 
given my hand to some one of my remaining 
suitors, but I could not thus violate the holiness 
of the matrimonial tie. I might be unhappy, 
but I would not, by an unworthy union, make 
myself more miserable still. 

I do not know that all my readers can under- 
stand this feeling. I have conversed with many, 
even of my own sex, who could not. 

One day, my uncle came in late to dinner, 
with every mark of excitement. ‘I have just 
heard a speech,” he said, by way of apology, 
‘that made me forget the time: it was delivered 
by that Carrington, who used to visit here so 
much; why the deuce, Mary, don’t he come now: 
too much occupied with business, hey ?—or have 
you offended him? However, that’s nothing to 
the point. It was a great murder case, in which, 
against the opinion of the entire bar, he has 
succeeded in proving the prisoner innocent, and 
has got an acquittal.” 





How my heart throbbed at these words! And 
yet I felt angry at myself, the next instant, for 
my momentary exultation in Carrington’s success. 

“I never heard such a speech,” continued my 
uncle. ‘‘Tears were in every eye. Even the judge 
was affected. That youngster will be in Congress 
some of these days.” 

We sat down to dinner. My uncle’s mind was 
still on Carrington. After having discussed his 
soup awhile, he looked up and said, 

“‘What is the reason, Mary, that Carrington 
never comes here now? Do you know? It never 
struck me much before, but now that I think of 
it, his absence seems strange. He used to be 
here two or thrée times a week.” 

I colored and was embarrassed. My aunt said 
drily, ‘‘ perhaps, Mary has refused him.” 

“No,” I replied, and there I stopped: I could 
say no more, 

*‘Then, what, in heaven’s name, was it?” cried 
my uncle, dropping his bread, his spoon almost 
following. 

‘Oh! brother, how can you use such expres- 
sions?” cried my aunt. ‘And a man of your 
age too?” 

Pshaw! None of your nonsense, Sarah,” he 
said, pettishly, ‘‘ or I’ll treat you to half a dozen 
good, round seamen’s oaths. No: I won’t either: 
that would be ungentlemanly. But now, niece, 
do you know why Carrington don’t visit here?” 

“No, my dear uncle,” I replied, for I had re- 
gained composure. ‘He left me, as I thought, 
in the most kindly manner last summer, and I 
have never seen him since.” 

‘“¢Odd, very odd,” said my uncle, returning to 
his soup. ‘It’s almost as strange as Thornton’s 
abrupt departure. By the bye, he was only to 
stay three months, and he has been gone six: 
and the yellow fever, too, playing the deuce in 
New Orleans. Don’t you know anything about 
Thornton’s queer behavior either, Mary ?” 

He fixed his keen, gray eye suddenly upon me: 
and I blushed guiltily. 

‘‘Perhpas Mary refused him,” said my aunt, 
giving me a searching look. . 
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This time my uncle’s spoon followed the bread. 
He sat back in his chair, his hands fallen down 
by his side, and ejaculated, 

‘‘T hope not. For heaven’s sake, Mary, what 
did you mean? But no, it cannot be; I have 
always found you a dutiful child; and you are 
to marry Thornton of course, you know.” 

I looked down, trembling violently, and believe 
I gave a frightened ‘‘yes,” in reply. I did not 
know, at the time, what I said. I saw that, when 
the truth came to be known, there would be a 
terrible scene. My uncle, kind and gentle as he 
was generally, brooked no opposition when his 
heart was set on an object: and believed, more- 
over, that it made little difference to a woman 
whether she married for love or not. 

‘<Well, well, don’t be so flustered, niece! Your 
aunt is always guessing wrongly. Let us eat 
our dinners in peace: and, after that, wheel out 
the chess-board, for I expect an old friend.” 

The winter came, and proved unusually gay. 
The opera, after a long series of years, was again 
thrown open, and everybody pretending to taste 
or ton flocked to it. I went frequently, some- 
times attended by my uncle, sometimes by one 
of my acquaintances. My uncle invariably fell 
asleep during the acts, and only woke up at the 
ballet. My aunt shook her head at the opera 
and ball-room, but my regularity at church par- 
tially atoned, in her eye, for what she called my 
dissipation. 

Soon after the new year had set in, what was 
my surprise to see Thornton enter the house, at 
dinner-time, one day, with my uncle! 

What could have brought him,I said? Was 
he cured of his attachment to me? His embar- 
rassed manner and deprecating look assured me 
that this was not so; and I puzzled myself during 
the whole meal to account for his return. 

I was not long in doubt. My aunt and I left 
the gentlemen over their wine and retired to the 
parlor. Very shortly she rose and went out of 
the room. I felt no suspicion, however, of her 
intentions, until the door opened and Thornton 
entered. Then the truth flashed upon me. She 
had penetrated the purpose of our visitor, and 
intentionally left me alone. 

Thornton at once took his seat by my side. 
He flushed, then grew pale, and fidgetted con- 
tinually. I made a common-place remark; but 
he answered only by a monosyllable. His mind 
was evidently pre-occupied. At last, he said 
nervously— 

“T am come to trouble you, Miss Lennox, on 
a subject which I had thought never to mention 
again: and, as a preliminary, I must entreat your 
forgiveness for recurring to it.” 

I bowed. He proceeded. 

“‘T heard in New Orleans that Mr. Carrington 





visited you no longer: in a word, that you had 
refused him.” 

“‘Mr. Thornton,” said I, interrupting him, 
‘‘before you go further—indeed, to spare you the 
trouble of going further—let me assure you, that 
you have been misinformed. I have not refused 
Mr. Carrington.” . 

*‘And does he then still visit you?” he said, 
his countenance falling. 

‘“‘No,” I replied. ‘On that point, you have 
been rightly informed.” 

‘¢ And may I inquire, then?” he began respect- 
fully. 

I drew myself haughtily up. My eyes,I am 
sure, flashed. 

*¢Pardon me,” he said. ‘I know it was an 
unwarrantable impertinence. And yet,” he cried, 
rising suddenly, and putting his hand to his brow, 
‘it is useless for me to disguise the truth from 
myself—you love Carrington—I feel that you do— 
he is the real bar to my happiness.” 

I rose too, and moved to the door. He saw 
my object, and seized me by the arm, though his 
manner otherwise was respectful, even supplica- 
tory. 

‘Forgive me,” he cried, ‘‘for what I have 
said. Indeed, I am almost beside myself. But 
I have tried: oh! how I have tried, Miss Lennox, 
to conquer this passion for you, but I cannot—I 
cannot,” he added, despairingly ; and relinquish- 
ing my arm, he let his hands drop beside him, 
and stood in an attitude of mournful dejection. 
I pitied him from my heart. I could, indeed, feel 
for him even more acutely than at our last inter- 
view. But what could I say? I was silent. 

‘‘Oh! Miss Lennox,” he said, closing his hands, 
*¢you do not know what I have suffered—what I 
suffer even now! I have hurried here from the 
other end of the Union, full of hope; for I thought 
that, if you love no one else, you might marry 
me. I would have you even if you hated me— 
indeed I would. But now to see this cruel end 
to all my bright dreams,” and he covered his 
face with his hands, and sobbed aloud. 

There was a weakness in this man that made 
me despise, while I pitied, him. Did J not love, 
and as hopelessly? Yet, like the Spartan boy, I 
determined that my secret should devour my 
heart, before I would betray it. I turned involun- 
tarily from him. 

“‘Is there no hope?” said Thornton, catching 
my hand. ‘Will not years of waiting—a servi- 
tude as long as Jacob’s—any species of probation 
whatever win you?” 

‘‘Not centuries,” I answered, almost sternly, 
thinking of the difference between the manliness 
of Carrington and the pitiful weakness of my 
present suitor. Then I added more kindly, 
‘between you and I, Mr. Thornton, there lies, in 
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sympathies, in feelings, in the whole character, 
a vast and impassable gulf.” 

“But they say,” he pleaded, “that where 
there is the greatest difference in these respects 
there is the best chance for happiness.” 

I shook my head. 

“That is not my way of thinking,” I said. ‘It 
only answers where the wife is the slave or pup- 
pet of the husband. I could never be either. 
Indeed, Mr. Thornton,” said I, smiling, and giving 
him my hand, to make amends for my late harsh- 
ness, ‘if we were to marry, I am sure I should 
be so self-willed that you would hate me before 
the honeymoon was over. And now let this sub- 
ject be forever dropped. I do not think I shall 
marry—certainly I shall not for years.” 

He pleaded much longer; but this is enough. 
At last he retired, utterly heart-broken, he said; 
and indeed he looked so. 

I did not shed tears this time, but I sat on the 
sofa, with my face buried in my hands, full of 
melancholy thoughts. Why should I thus, I asked 
myself, be the cause of such pain to others? I 
had been sometimes accused of coquetry. Was 
my grief at having inspired this unfortunate 
passion—was my own unrequieted, but, as I 
thought, unsuspected love, the punishment for 
such trifling ? 

I was still plunged in this reverie, and oh! 
how unhappy, when the door opened and my aunt 
entered the room. I looked up at her step. Her 
face wore a peculiar expression that startled me: 
it was that of intense, but half suppressed rage. 
She walked to the window, affected to arrange the 
blinds, sat down, got up, and finally approached 
me threateningly. I half rose in surprise. 

Oh! sit still, sit still,” she cried. ‘I amnot 
going to strike you. You are too old to be 
whipped, suppose, though you deserve it soundly; 
but I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself, 
you forward creature. Did you learn such un- 
maidenly behavior from me? Youneedn’t stare. 
You know well enough what I mean—refusing a 
man you gave every sort of encouragement to for 
years, because you hope to get another, who, on 
account of your forwardness, has ceased visiting 
the house!” 

At this insult, I became dizzy with indignation 
and shame. Howhad my aunt learned my secrets? 
Had she been listening to my refusal of Thornton? 
Did she overhear the parting words of my last 
interview with Carrington? But the outrage 
she had done my modesty soon overcame every 
other consideration, and the fire of an honest 
indignation mantled high on my cheek. 

«« How dare you?” I began, drawing myself up. 
‘¢How dare you utter such untruths ?” 

‘“*What! You have not refused Thornton, 
then?” interrupting me. 





She said this with a sneer, which too plainly 
implied that she knew better. 

‘*You have been listening,” I said, contemptu- 
ously. ‘Honorable conduct!” 

I was stung to madness by her insinuation, or 
I never would have thus spoken. 

She became apparently beside herself with 
passion. 

**T tell you what, Miss Mary,” she said, her 
face perfectly livid, and she advanced close to 
me, and shook her finger fiercely in my face, ‘if 
you were my child I would turn you out of doors 
this minute, you ungrateful jade! Have I not fed 
and clothed you from a baby; yet this is the lan- 
guage you use toward me. Vanity, pride, inso- 
lence, ingratitude, brazen coquetry, shameless 
immodesty, every wicked thing that an unre- 
generate heart can breed, runs riot in you. I 
wash my hands of you. Go your way.” And she 
turned her back on me, walking toward the dvor. 

I half repented of what I had said. But her 
injustice—her mean espionage recurred to my 
memory and prevented my making any apology. 

When she reached the door, she appeared to 
change her mind, for she retraced her steps and 
again addressed me. 

“T forgive you,” she began, with an air of 
superiority which irritated me more than her 
anger, ‘‘ for all your unprovoked insolence to me. 
But have you no feeling, Mary Lennox, for your 
kind, good, old uncle? He has set his wishes 
upon this match.” 

I own that, at these words, my heart smote 
me. If my aunt had not been present, I should 
have burst into tears. But I bit my lip to conceal 
my feelings, and was silent. 

She was exasperated that I made no reply, and 
again lost her temper. 

«What are you? What have you?” she said, 
still tauntingly, ‘‘that you should be so nice 
about your lovers? Every stitch you wear, every 
morsel you eat, you owe to your uncle; and yet, 
on the very first occasion that offers to please 
him, you obstinately outrage his wishes. He 
shall know all to-day. It seems you have refused 
Thornton once before, and that you add decep- 
tion to ingratitude.” 

I scorned to correct her, by explaining that I 
had acted as Thornton requested; but I resolved 
she should not accuse me to my uncle. 

«¢ You need not trouble yourself,” I said, coldly 
and haughtily. ‘I shall acquaint my uncle 
myself with Mr. Thornton’s proposal.” 

She grew paler then ever with rage, more at 
my tone than at my words, I suppose. 

«‘ And will you tell him too,” she said, sneer- 
ingly, ‘‘that you are in love with Carrington— 
that your unmaidenly pursuit of him drove him 
away?” 
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‘‘This to me, and for the second time,” I said, 
white with emotion. ‘You know it is false. 
How dare you insult a woman, like yourself?” 

My eyes flashed fire: I felt my form dilate. 
She drew back as from a fury. 

‘¢Mary Lennox,” she said, at last, lifting up 
her hands before her, ‘‘that awful temper, which 
you had from a child, will prove your eternal 
ruin! You will think of this behavior on your 


dying bed. I see you are resolved on your own 


destruction, and I discharge my conscience of all 
care over you. Go, seek your lover. Go, be 
his wife, or what you will.” 

Breathless with passion at this new insult, I 
would have spoken, but she continued violently, 
as she retreated backward to the door, ‘if your 
uncle is of my mind, you leave this house to- 
night, unless you choose to obey.” 

The door closed after her. Overcome by the 
scene, I burst into tears, and sank on the sofa. 
Suddenly, I started up, crying, ‘‘I will leave the 
house to-night, unless she retracts her words. 
I will go to my uncle. She shall not prejudice 
him against me. He shall know the truth.” 

My hand was reaching forth toward the lock, 
when, recollecting my uncle’s wishes with respect 
to Thornton, and remembering also his stubborn 
inflexibility, I paused. Something whispered 
me that the approaching interview was to be a 
great crisis in my life; and I already foreboded 
a fatal result. My knees sank under me, and 
trembling in every limb, I leaned against the 
wall for support. What if I should lose the 
friendship of my uncle? What if I should be 
thrust from the house ? 

For an instant, I turned faint from the specta- 
cle. ‘‘Remain,” whispered the tempter, ‘‘remain 
and marry Thornton, for Carrington can never 
be yours.” 

But another voice seemed to whisper, ‘rather 
submit to anything than consent to a marriage 
which would be in violation of the law of God, 
and would render your whole life a mistake.” 
And this voice appeared to come in the remem- 
bered tones of my dying mother. It softened 
me at once. 

I lifted my eyes above, and they were now 
streaming with tears. 

“Oh! my mother,” I cried, ‘‘watch thy erring 
child! May I do nothing in pride; but may my 
way be made clear!” 

Suddenly strength came to my limbs, and com- 
parative repose tomy mind. The storm of passion 
had passed away. I felt sustained by an unseen 
hand. With somewhat of serenity, I sought the 
smoking-room, where I knew I should find my 
uncle at this hour. 

My aunt, true to her threat, had already pre- 
ceded me. She had found time too, short as had 





been the interval, to inform my uncle of Thorn- 
ton’s rejection. She was still talking violently 
when I entered, and my uncle was listening with a 
stern countenance; but at sight of me she ceased. 

My uncle turned toward me, sorrow and anger 
written on his brow. 

“Mary,” he said, ‘‘what is this I hear? Have 
you really refused Thornton ?” 

The tone in which he spoke showed that his 
anger was fast surpassing his grief. 

“T have, my dear uncle,” I said, sitting down 
by him, and laying my hand on his knee, “and 
I am sure, when you have heard my reasons, 
you will not censure me.” 

He had frowned at first, and attempted to 
withdraw from me, but I clung to him, and he 
relinquished the effort. 

My aunt curled her thin lip, as she watched 
me; but she said nothing, quietly proceeding 
with her knitting, which usually employed her 
at this hour. 

‘‘I cannot marry Thornton,” I said, speaking 
calmly, but with a beating heart, ‘‘because I do 
not love him; and marriage, without love, would 
make me miserable.” 

“The devil ——” 

‘‘Nay, uncle,” I said, ‘listen. I am, I trust, 
not foolish in believing that marriage is a tie 
that nothing but death can break—that it is to 
endure amid sorrow as well as joy, in age as well 
as youth, in privation, in sickness, when one has 
lost every personal charm as well as when one is 
in the flush of beauty. It has trials, and severe 
ones; cares, many and exacting. It makes us 
either better or worse, and so affects our eternal 
destiny. It is a condition where, unless mutual 
affection smoothes the path, a thousand events, 
and of almost daily occurrence, will prove a 
stumbling block to husband, or wife, or both. 
Even toward relatives, affection is required to 
overlook faults that otherwise would irritate us: 
then how necessary is love to influence us in the 
closer relation of matrimony. While I esteem 
Thornton, I do not love him. There are points 
in his character, which you may think imma- 
terial, that would fret and annoy me constantly 
as his wife. IfI was to marry him, I am sure 
I could not be happy, and I fear I should make 
him miserable also.” 

I had endeavored to speak as if I had no per- 
sonal interest in the subject. My uncle was 
obviously staggered. He had not expected an 
appeal to his reason, but a petition for clemency. 
He looked at my aunt in surprise and perplexity. 

She came to his rescue, by saying drily, 

“T had not time to tell you, brother, that the 
true reason why Mary has refused Thornton, is 
because she has fallen in love with that man Car- 
rington.” 
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When she had spoken these words, she stooped 
over her work, methodically resumed counting 
stitches, and went on knitting. 

My uncle started half up, threw my hand from 
him, and fixing his gaze upon me, sternly re- 
garded me. He seemed to find in my looks a 
confirmation of the charge. 

“What,” he said, at last, “‘marry a beggar! 
Reject a man of Thornton’s unexceptionable cha- 
racter and large fortune, for—for—a paltry ad- 
venturer——” 

“T am not going to marry Carrington,” I cried, 
seizing my uncle’s arm, and interrupting him, 
‘indeed, indeed, I am not. I will swear solemnly 
not to do it without your consent, uncle; only 
don’t ask me to marry a man whom I do not 
love.” 

“Then you love Carrington!” 

“T did not say so,” I replied. ‘‘He has never 
spoken to me of love—we have not met for 
months—I never expect to see him again.” 

My uncle scrutinized me with a perplexed, and 
angry brow. My aunt once more ceased the play 
of her knitting-kneedles to interpose a word. 

‘How can you say that, Mary Lennox?—and 
you ready to throw yourself into his arms? The 
best thing I know of Carrington,” and she took 
up another stitch, ‘‘is that your forward conduct 
disgusted him, and caused him to cease visiting 
at this house. But you still cherish the hope, as 
you know, of getting him, infatuated girl that 
you are! Do you think, brother, it is possible, 
for one entirely dependant like her, to refuse a 
wealthy and irreproachable alliance, unless she 
had wilfully set her heart on somebody else?” 

Oh! what hate I felt toward this woman, as 
she sat there, composed and rigid, hardening my 
uncle’s heart against me. 

“Do not believe her, uncle,” I cried, in agony; 
for I saw that, as she spoke, his frown darkened. 

‘‘Mary Lennox!” shrieked my aunt, dropping 
her knitting, and lifting up both hands. 

“Niece!” said my uncle, putting me sternly 
from him. 

I saw I was condemned, and that my aunt was 
believed. I became pale as a corpse. Yet Ire- 
solved to make another effort to justify myself. 

“Dear uncle,” I said, clasping my hands, 
‘have you ever found me in a falsehood?” 

‘‘This is unbearable,” cried my aunt, rising as 
if to go. 

“Sit still, Sarah,” ejaculated my uncle, and 
turning to me, he added sternly, ‘“‘and you, Mary, 
cease these reflections on your aunt.” 

The blood went back to my heart. I felt that 
my doom was sealed. An impassable gulf seemed 
suddenly to yearn between me and that uncle 
hitherto so loved. My suffering childhood came 
up to my memory. I felt alone again in the: 





world. I prayed inwardly for strength to carry 
me through the interview. 

My uncle continued to regard me; at last he 
said, 

“T do not know you, to-night, Mary. I have 
hitherto found you affectionate, respectful, and, 
I believed, grateful. I have heard of your self- 
will and temper as a child, but I began to think 
that you had outgrown these evil passions. I 
now discover my mistake——” 

I made a movement as if to speak; but he 
waived me to be silent, and continued, 

*‘Though I introduced Thornton here, intend- 
ing him to be your husband, and though you 
have not been kept ignorant of this wish of mine, 
yet I have never urged you to marry him, but 
have left things to take their course. I wished 
you to have time. I knew him to be superior to 
most young men, to belong to an old family, and 
to have a large fortune. I was aware that such 
a combination of advantages could never be pre- 
sented in any other suitor; and I felt that you 
yourself would see this, and, like a girl of sense, 
as I believed you to be, would accept Thornton 
in the end. I am shocked to find myerror. Your 
aunt tells me that you refused him last spring, 
and that you have now repeated it.” 

He stopped, as if he expeeted me to speak. 

“Though Thornton is all you say,” I stam- 
mered, ‘the lacks character; and, therefore, I 
cannot love him.” 

“Is the girl crazy, or novel-struck?” said my 
uncle, turning to my aunt impatiently. 

‘‘She is in love with Carrington,” replied my 
aunt, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

I would have given worlds to have been able 
to deny this: but the impossibility of doing it— 
for I would not utter a falsehood even to save 
my pride—embarrassed me. 

“Once for all,” said my uncle, returning to 
me, “*I will have no nonsense. You are no 
longer a child, Mary, but a woman: and I ex- 
pect, and demand from you the reasonableness 
of an adult. I have taken you as my own child, 
and intend still to be a father to you; but in re- 
turn I look for the duty and confidence of a 
daughter. If you were literally, as you are by 
adoption, my child, I should command you to 
marry Thornton. I do now command you to 
marry him. If you refuse, I shall consider every 
thing at an end between us: I shall look on you 
as having returned ingratitude for kindness; I 
shall consider you also, what I never yet have 
done, a fool. From what you said about matri- 
mony when you first came in, I perceive you 
have imbibed some fantistical notions on the 
subject, which must have originated in reading 
novels and poetry. Now I will have no such 
stuff in any one about me. The principal thing 
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in marriage is good temper and money; without 
that there is care and quarrelling enough, I have 
no doubt; but with an amiable and wealthy hus- 
band like Thornton there is no danger of more 
than the ordinary troubles of life, and these no 
sort of a marriage can avert.” 

He paused again, but I had nothing to say. 
However my aunt remarked as she unrolled her 
yarn. 

‘In the married as in the single state, there 
are difficulties, as you well say, brother; but any 
person, who is guided by a proper sense of duty, 
will never complain. Duty should teach Mary, 
too, to marry Thornton. It is the great sin of 
the day for children to set up their own wills 
against the commands of their superiors.” 

My uncle continued. He really loved me, and 
in his way wished to please me: he thought to do 
it by reasoning with me. 

‘I’m afraid from what your aunt says, Mary, 
as well as from your own confession, that you have 
allowed yourself to become slightly interested in 
Carrington. He is, I own, a young man of talent; 
but he is poor, very poor; and it will be years 
before he can support a wife. He certainly does 
not love you, or he would still be visiting here; 
for a penniless lawyer, believe me, never gives 
up the acquaintance of a reputed heiress, if he 
has the least liking for her, and thinks she will 
smile on him. But suppose he did still visit here, 
that he loved you, in a word that you were mar- 
ried. How would you live? As I tell you, he is 
poor. Do you know what povertyis? I can in- 
form you, for I was once poor myself. It is to 
be slighted by those inferior to you in everything 
but wealth ; to be daily compelled to deny yourself 
comforts that you need; and to be harassed con- 
tinually with the fear of illness without means to 
remunerate a physician, or with the dread of abso- 
lute starvation for want of employment. Suppose 
yourself married to a poor lawyer like Carrington, 
with your habits of luxury, and yet compelled to 
live on an income less, perhaps, than that of a 
day-laborer. What could you do? Could you 
consent to inhabit a single room, up some dirty 
court, and be your own drudge? You would have 
children; could you carry a fretful, perhaps sick 
infant in your arms, while you prepared your 
husband’s meal, or swept the apartment? All 
this the day-laborer’s wife does; she has to do 
it; but neither your physical strength, nor your 
tastes could ever make you contented with such 
a lot. Before you had endured this life for a 
month, you would hate the husband who had in- 
veigled you into it: before you had suffered thus 
for'a year, you would curse the hour that you 
first saw him, if not the one that beheld your 
birth. Nay! more: is it pardonable, is it-not 
a crime, to bring innocent beings, under such 





circumstances, into the world, to inherit the sickly 
constitutions and low social state which such im- 
prudent marriages entail on offspring? For, thus 
harassed, your husband would never rise in a 
profession, that now-a-days demands, not only 
intellect, and long study, but a man’s undivided 
energies to ensure advancement. Ten to one but 
the ardent lover would sink into the neglectful 
husband, and seeking relief in stimulants for his 
cares, would die a drunkard, like hundreds have 
under similar circumstances.” 

He stopped. My tears were falling fast. The 
picture he drew, had never presented itself to me, 
Abject poverty, in connexion with Carrington, 
would have terrified me, but more for him than for 
myself. Privations I would have been willing to 
undergo, for affection would have sweetened them, 
and in the self-denial they would have demanded, 
my character, I felt, would have improved. But 
absolute beggary—from that I shrank! 

Moreover the argument of my uncle re-assured 
me that Carrington did not love me; for, as my 
uncle said, ‘“‘why, if he did love, should he cease 
visiting me?” 

And yet I could see no reason, since I could 
never marry Carrington, why I should marry 
Thornton. Matrimony without love, disguised 
as it might be, seemed to me only a kind of legal 
prostitution. I replied to my uncle in as forcible 
a manner as I could, and concluded by saying, 

‘‘With such ideas of the solemnity of the 
marriage relation, I cannot, cannot, uncle, unite 
myself to Thornton. What you say of Carrington 
is unnecessary; for he does not love me; and we 
shall, I trust, never meet again. But if I ever 
did love a man, and circumstances prevented my 
marrying him, I would, until he proved unworthy, 
remain faithful to him; for I would rather be 
single all my life, I would rather work day and 
night, even starve itself, than unite myself to 
another merely for a livelihood. Such a fate 
would be worse than death.” 

I covered my face with my hands, shuddering 
at the picture my imagination had conjured up. 

My stubborn persistance in refusing Thornton 
had, by this time, angered my uncle beyond con- 
trol, the more because he had fancied, from my 
tears, that his representations had persuaded me; 
and the disappointment tended to increase his 
irritation. 

He had walked angrily about while I spoke, 
occasionally stopping to frown at me; then biting 
his lip, he would continue his movement. He 
now came close up to me. It was the first and 
last time I ever saw him lose entire control over 
himself. 

“I believe, by God, that you are mad—mad 
enough for alunatic asylum,” he cried. ‘‘Silence!” 
he added, in a voice of thunder, as I would have 
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spoken. ‘‘You are a foolatanyrate. You have, 
however, made your choice; and, from this hour, 
I disown you. In trusting to your gratitude and 
affection I have made a pretty dupe of myself. 
I will not send you out into the world to starve; 
but as you are no longer my heiress, you must 
content yourself with a different mode of life 
hereafter; as for your remaining in my house, 
that is impossible. I will give you three hun- 
dred dollars a year until you marry; and my 
advice is that you go back to the Valley Earm, 
or,” and here again he lost command of himself, 
“to the devil, I don’t care which.” 

He turned to leave the room; but I seized his 
coat. He wheeled sharply around. For a minute 
I could not speak: my mouth seemed dried up, 
as if by lightning; but, at last, just as he was 
forcibly removing my hands from his garment, I 
said huskily, 

“T do not want your money—lI can do without 
it—you have broken my heart—oh! God forgive 
us all, uncle——” 

‘And you would have broken mine,” he an- 
swered, with an oath, “if it had not been tougher 
than a puling school-girl’s.” 

He said this in a tone, half bitter, half sneer- 
ing; wrenched my hands from his coat; flung me 
away; and was gone, the moment after. 

My aunt, during the latter part of this inter- 
view, sat methodically knitting, so that I had for- 
gotten her presence entirely, She now reminded 
me of it by looking up and speaking. 

“‘And what do you expect to do now, Miss?” 
she said. ‘Find out Carrington—tell him you 
were turned out of doors for his sake—get him 
to marry you—and come back here, a few years 
hence, with a house full of children for us to 
support?” 

There was a taunting, insolent air in her 
tone, that made me turn upon her like a hunted 
tigress. Moved by my uncle’s evident suffering, 
I had just been on the point of bursting into 
tears; but now I would have died rather than 
have exhibited the least trace of regret. 

I drew my tall figure up haughtily. My eyes 
flashed. My voice fairly hissed, as I said, dwel- 
ling on each word, 

‘‘Never! I will die—inch by inch—with star- 
vation—but never accept a crust of bread from 
you, even if offered.” 

My aunt quailed before that terrible exhibition 
of passion, or of outraged dignity, whatever it 
may be called. 

Her knitting fell from her hands into her lap, 
and she gazed at me like one thunderstruck. She 
was white as a grave-cloth. 

I kept my eye on her for more than a minute, 
feeling to the full its magnetic power over her: 
then, with a contemptuous curl of the lip, I turned 





my back on her and walked steadily to the 
door. 

But when once in my own room, where no 
mortal eye could look on me, then my tears flowed 
uncontrollably! Those who have always had 
a home however humble, know nothing of the 
anguish which attends the orphan, who feels 
herself alike homeless and friendless. When I 
thought of what I would have to endure in the 
struggle for a livelihood, I wished myself at rest 
in the grave. 

I had often recurred, with a shudder, to the 
days of misery I had spent at the old Valley 
Farm; but now, in the prospect of my present 
lot, I almost longed to bring my childhood back 
again. I had then been so young as to be com- 
paratively insensible to much of the hardness of 
my fate; but now I was at that age when poverty 
and friendlessness fall with most crushing weight 
upon those of my sex. From being a reputed 
heiress, the centre of admirers, and the favorite 
of my uncle, I had become, in a single hour, a 
homeless outcast. No more for me were the 
delights of society, or the refinements and ease 
which wealth afford! I would have to labor for 
a livelihood—how I knew not as yet. 

For I indulged no hope of my uncle relenting. 
Nor could I bring myself to accept his assistance. 
I said to myself, perhaps with too much pride, 
that I could not live on his bounty while he 
thought me ungrateful. 

Oh! how I wished, then, that my father had 
been able to have left me some pittance, no 
matter how slight, to save me from poverty in a 
strait like this. 

There are thousands of my sex in this wide 
country, to say nothing of other lands, whom the 
want of an income, however little, compels to 
hateful marriages, or, what is worse, to the loss 
of that honesty and independence of soul which 
is a crown of glory to woman as well as man. 
So long as we are at the mercy of others for the 
means of living, so long are too many of us the 
slaves of those others. I never, to this day, hear 
the too common remark, ‘‘she married him for 
a home, you know,” without my heart bleeding 
for the sister thus sacrificed, for the destiny thus 
marred, for the soul thus lost perhaps forever. 

What wild emotions rushed through my brain 
on that night! What dreams of the old church- 
yard where my mother lay, and what longings 
to be at rest on her bosom as when a babe! 
Gradually, from the wild chaos of sensation, my 
heart turned to her dear memory. All through 
life the recollection of her had been a balm to 
my soul in its hours of trouble; and I was wont 
to fancy that her spirit hovered around me. I 
clasped my hands now and cried tearfully. 

‘Mother, dear mother, look upon thy orphan 
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child. In my agony I turn to thee, If indeed 
thou dost watch over me, guide me now in this 
time of deep distress. And oh! thou Almighty 
Parent,” I ejaculated, fervently, feeling all at 
once that aid would come from on high, ‘thou 
who hast promised to be the friend of the father- 
less, assist me to do what is right, and uphold 
me, in the sinking waters, with thy potent arm.” 

I felt wonderfully refreshed after this petition. 
My tears ceased to flow. My path seemed to 
open before me. 

Yes! I found consolation. It appeared to my, 
perhaps over-excited mind, that my mother’s 
spirit, commissioned from heaven, whispered 
peace to my soul. 

I began to plan what I should do. I knew 
that thousands of my sex, as feeble and as deli- 
cately nurtured as myself, were earning their 
livelihood all over this broad land. Many of 
these had fewer accomplishments than myself. 
Many had to support, in addition to themselves, 
bed-ridden parents, lame little brothers, or in- 
sane sisters—I had heard of such self-sacrificing 
beings often. Some, reared in a luxury that 
rivalled that of princes, had been plunged by 
their father’s bankruptcy, into abject beggary, 
and were now earning a scanty livelihood by 
working sixteen hours daily with the needle. 

And should I shrink from my destiny? Where 
was the heroism that I had always extolled as 
noblest of all things in man or woman? Now 
was the time to prove whether I had any of this 
heroism. Heaven, for its own wise purposes, 
had called on me to cease idling away my time 
in luxurious repose, and had commanded me to 
step down into the dusty highway of life. Should 
I falter? God forbid! 

I remembered that I had, in the neighboring 
city of ——, an old friend, one of my own sex, 
the sole child of a widowed mother. Both parent 
and daughter were poor, and the latter supported 
herself and mother by dress-making. I had be- 
came acquainted with Ellen Pope, when I first 
went to my uncle’s, from her having come to the 
house to make my dresses; her sweetness, pa- 
tience and industry had recommended her to me 
subsequently not less than her skill; and I had 
continued to employ her until, about a year 
before, when she had removed to ——. To her 
I resolved to go. My pride—weak creatures are 
we even when actuated by the best motives— 
forbade my remaining where I would be known: 
I chose to grapple with the grim unknown of 
poverty among strangers, and in a strange place. 

Yet not entirely among strangers; for I felt 
that in Ellen and her mother [ should find friends; 
and that they would give me advice as to what 
was best to do. 

To determine was to act. The early line for 





—— left at daybreak. At that hour none of 
our family were up, and I could leave the house 
unobserved, for I wished to conceal whither I 
went. 

I packed up a little necessary apparel, and 
that of the plainest; counted out my pocket 
money, which I calculated would pay my fare, 
and support me for a month; and then sat down 
and wrote a letter to my uncle. I told him, in 
few words, how I regretted that his wishes and 
my sense of duty conflicted; but, since there 
was this collision, I could not, I said, accept his 
bounty. I would go out and struggle with the 
world for myself. If I had done wrong in re- 
fusing him obedience, God would yet, I trusted, 
show me my error: but meantime I had nothing 
to ask, except that he would sometimes think of 
his sister’s orphan child. I stopped here and 
folded up the letter. Suddenly I recollected that 
my uncle might take my words for an appeal to 
his mercy: so I unclosed the epistle, and added 
a postscript to the effect that it would be useless 
to seek my retreat. 

Then I lay down to sleep. But slumber fled from 
my pillow. About four o’clock, on a cold wintry 
morning, I arose, lit my candle and dressed. Just 
as the clock struck five, I took my little bundle, 
stole down stairs softly, slipped the letter under 
the door of my uncle’s chamber, and quietly made 
my exit from the house. I had just half an hour 
to spare. 

It was a blustering morning. Wild, damp- 
looking clouds were flying close over the chimney 
tops, while squalls of snow occasionally whitened 
the pavements. After walking a square, I saw 
a solitary cab slowly facing the tempest. I called 
it, stepped in, and was soon at the depot. 

The cars had scarcely started, when the snow 
began to fall fast. The road, before we had 
gone many miles, was almost blocked up. The 
huge engine labored heavily, and frequently was 
brought to a stand. On such occasions it be- 
came necessary to go back a space, in order to 
obtain an impetus to force the train through the 
snow-drifts. 

Meantime the cars were intensely cold; for I 
write of a period before stoves were introduced 
into them. Nor did we get anything to eat all 
day. I was half frozen, hungry, and nearly 
broken down in spirits, when, at nightfall, we 
reached ——, several hours after we should have 
arrived there. 

Fortunately I had Ellen’s address, having oc- 
casionally corresponded with her. I procured a 
carriage, for which I paid three fares, but I could 
not stand bargaining in the cold with the inso- 
lent driver, who laughed at my helplessness while 
he cheated me, and proceeded at once to the abode 
of the Popes. , 
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We drove through a great thoroughfare, bril- 
liant with lights and shops. Continually gay sleighs 
covered with buffalo-robes, and ringing with bells, 
latted by us, drawn by blood-horses. A week 
before I had been driven, in exactly such an 
equipage, by a young millionaire of my uncle’s 
dequaintance. But now I was jolted, a penniless 
outcast, in a faded, decayed old carriage, over 
the streets of a strange town, in which I had but 
a single friend. Tears filled my eyes, notwith- 
standing every effort to check them. 

Directly we turned into a broad, handsome 
street, lined on either side with stately dwellings. 
Qurtains of lace or damask hung at the windows, 
through which flashed the warm red fire-light: 
and occasionally the sound of happy laughter 
penetrated the storm from within those man- 
sions. All this made me feel inexpressibly deso- 
late. 

We drove on. Gradually the houses become less 
elegant; grocery-stores appeared at the corners; 
long rows of illy-built tenements, obviously con- 
structed to rent, next came in sight; and then 
old frame-buildings, with tumble-down stables 
here and there, and open lots yawning between, 
followed, betokening. an approach to the poorer 
quarters of the city. The lights grew dimmer 
as we approached. The snow, no longer swept 
from the side-walks, lay trodden dirtily into a 
narrow foot-path. Gin-shops grew frequent. 
And, now and then, miserable beings, wrapped 
in ragged cloaks, went by with old, battered 
baskets, in which were half consumed cinders 
that had been gathered from the refuse ashes 
left on the sidewalks by the carmen, 

My heart felt sick as I saw all this. The 
reality of poverty far surpassed my worst ex- 
pectations. 

At last, turning down a narrow street, the car- 
riage drew up before a two story brick-house, the 
lower portion of which was occupied by a petty 
grocery-store. The windows up stairs were dark 
and comfortless. 

“This cannot be the place,” I said, shrinking 
back in terror, as the driver opened the door. 

‘¢This is the number, Miss, where you told me 
to go,” replied the man, holding the door open 
so that the snow whirled into my face; and he 
continued insolently, ‘‘if it is not the place, I 
must have two dollars more for carrying you to 
the right one: we always charge a new fare every 
time we stop.” 

‘¢Go and inquire if Mrs. Pope, and her daughter 
live anywhere about here,” I said, sternly, and 
with the resolution of despair. 

He went into the grocery-store, and coming 
back, in.a minute, said that Mrs. Pope lived up 
stairs. Two or three men followed him to the 
door of the shop, and a half-grown, dirty servant 
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girl, holding in her hand some bacon between two 
bits of brown paper, came to the carriage-steps 
and stared curiously up into my face. 

Directly Mrs. Pope made her appearance, push- 
ing her way through the shop. The instant I 
recognized her, I sprang out, meeting her at the 
door. When the light flashed on my face, and 
she saw who her visitor was, she started back, 
and cried, holding up both her hands. 

“Miss Lennox!” 

She was too amazed to say more. 

I seized her arm. ‘Take me to your room,” 
I said, with much agitation, shrinking from the 
coarse men about me, ‘“‘where is Ellen? For 
heaven’s sake, hurry.” 

‘‘Here’s your bundle, Miss,” said the driver, 
throwing it after me, “we don’t steal people’s 
clothes, if we do charge pretty well on a night 
like this.” And he chuckled insolently. 

I grasped Mrs. Pope for support, and followed 
her nearly fainting, through the shop, and up a 
narrow stairs, to a low, small back room, where 
Ellen, frightened, met us at the door. I fell into 
her arms insensible. 

When I was restored to consciousness, which 
the kind assiduities of my friends soon effected, 
I found both Ellen and her mother bending over 
me, curiosity and astonishment struggling in their 
faces with sympathy. 

I soon told my tale, at least as much of it as I 
could, in honor to others. My acquaintance with 
Carrington, however, I concealed, as also the 
name of Thornton. 

‘How cruel!” said Ellen’s mother, all her 
womanly sympathies aroused anew in my favor, 
“because you would not marry a man you did 
not love, you have been disinherited.” 

But suddenly she stopped. The hard expe- 
riences of the world, gathered during a poverty 
of sixty years, came up to her recollection, her 
face grew sad and thoughtful, and she added, 
though hesitatingly, ‘“‘but, my dear child, do you 
know what you have undertaken?” 

“IT am a woman,” I replied, ‘‘and can work, 
like thousands less happily situated. I can teach 
music, or be g dress-maker, and, if these fail, 
take in plain sewing.” 

Ellen, who had been sitting on the edge of the 
bed where I lay, for they had carried me into the 
sleeping apartment, pressed my hands at these 
words, while tears gathered into her eyes. 

Her mother, still thoughtful, shook her head 
doubtfully. 

‘‘Ah! Miss Lennox,” she said, ‘you don’t 
know what .you have undertaken. You are 
delicate, proud, unaccustomed to labor, every 
thing is against you. I am old, and know the 
world, and, therefore, speak frankly—I fear, my 
dear, you have done wrong.” 
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‘‘Oh, mother!” cried Ellen. 

I rose up, for her words made me strong. 

‘«T have not done wrong, Mrs. Pope,” I replied, 
‘¢and no stranger shall ever find me a burden. It 
is true, I might have accepted my uncle’s pen- 
sion, and so lived without labor; but I would have 
degraded myself in my own eyes. I can support 
myself, and I will: I know I have energies——” 

“Oh! yes, you have,” interrupted Ellen, again 
pressing my hand, ‘‘for most women, in your 
situation, would have weakly accepted your 
uncle’s offer. I honor you for refusing it; and 
so does mother too; she only fears your bodily 
strength may prove unequal to the heroic reso- 
lution of your soul.” 

‘¢ That is indeed all I meant,” interposed Mrs. 
Pope, seeing I was about to speak. ‘I did not 
think to hurt you, by what I said. You are wel- 
come, a thousand times, here. I only foresaw 
the. bodily suffering before you, the mortification 
to your pride, the loneliness of one without family, 
and the hundred other miseries of your new con- 
dition. Oh! Miss Mary, you don’t know what it 
is to be poor. And yet you were right, I know, 
in refusing to marry the rich gentleman.” 

I continued. 

‘**T have done my duty, and, in justice to my 
own convictions, I could not do less. If my life 
is to be a hard one; if my frail body gives way; 
if the worst miseries of poverty and sickness 
overtake me—let them come!” 

Both Ellen and her mother were now weeping, 
the latter aloud. 

I was transported with enthusiasm as I spoke. 
All that I had ever read of suffering martyrs 
came to me in that moment, and I was prepared 
for death itself. © 
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‘You are nervous, overwrought, you want 
sleep and rest,” said Ellen, soothingly. ‘Dear 
Miss Lennox, undress now, and go to bed.” 

‘¢ And I will bring you some tea and toast, and 
anything else you would like. I dare say you 
have eaten nothing to-day,” said her mother. 

It was true, I had not: I had been in too ex- 
cited a state. 

I was lying in bed, talking to Ellen more com- 
posedly, she holding my hand and lovingly pres- 
sing it, when her mother returned with some tea 
and toast, and a bit of broiled chicken, a rare 
luxury, I did not doubt, with them. 

‘There, eat, my dear young lady,” she said, 
in a tone to make amends for her former appa- 
rent cruelty, ‘‘ you will hereafter be one of us; 
we will love you and cherish you; and, before 
long, that is when you get able, we will find 
plenty for you to do.” 

What a look of gratitude Ellen gave her mother 
for these words! 

The tears came into my eyes, as I took the 
tea-cup from Mrs. Pope, while Ellen began to 
cut off small mouthsful of the fowl for me. 

‘*Eat, and don’t talk,” said Mrs. Pope, kindly, 
butauthoritatively. ‘You are too excited already. 
When you have eaten all this,” she added, smil- 
ingly, ‘‘all, and not a bit less, we shall leave you 
alone, so that you may sleep: and, to-morrow, 
you are not to rise until I call you.” 

It was nearly noon, the next day, when I 
awoke. Physical and mental fatigue had ren- 
dered my sleep as profound almost as death, 
But I arose refreshed. The incidents of the last 
day, too, appeared to me like those of a dream. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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A wEary while thou’st been away, 
A weary, weary while! 

I miss the music of thy voice, 
And the sunshine of thy smile! 

Only in dreams thou com’st to me— 
In dreams I hear thee speak! 

I feel the kindling of thy glance, 
And thy lip upon my cheek! 


Spring, with its flower-enameling, 
Hath painted bush and tree! 

And the hum-bee hangs to the fiowerets’ cell, 
And the birds sing glad and free. 





But though Spring may smile, with its leaves and 
flowers, 
And the gay birds blithely sing; 
The Autumn that reigns in our hearts, Mary, 
Can know no second Spring. 


For our hearts are sear as the sad must be, 
And our eyes are dim with tears, 

For we've lost the darling of our band— 
The love-light of our years! 

The good are ever the first to die, 
Like angels around our hearth 

Their spirits grow ripe for the bliss of Heaven, 
And are soonest lost to earth! 
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PILGRIMAGES TO AMERICAN SHRINES. 
NO. I1l.—BUNKER HILL. 





BY JAMES H. DANA. 





Atnost the first object that meets the eye of the 
voyager, as he approaches Boston from the sea, 
is the tall, needle-shaped monument on Bunker 
Hill. Bunker Hill, a name at which every Ame- 
rican heart thrills! Bunker Hill, while liberty 
endures, it will be the Mecca of freedom! Bunker 
Hill, till time itself shall be no more, how will the 
words be hallowed! 

The battle of Bunker Hill opened a new era in 
the history of mankind. Before that period, it 
had never been believed that a few undisciplined 
peasantry could resist successfully regular sol- 
diers. But when less than two thousand hardy 
farmers, armed only with their household mus- 
kets, held at bay, for hours, more than twice 
their own number of disciplined troops, and finally 
retreated, not from being overpowered, but in 
consequence of their ammunition giving out, all 
Europe stood amazed. Astonishment took: the 
place of contempt. The people, so long despised, 








rose to be a power in the state; and liberty, here 
and abroad, became the guiding spirit of mankind. 

From the battle of Bunker Hill may be dated 
all the progress in political freedom which the 
world has singe beheld. By that glorious struggle 
our own liberties were already half achieved. In 
imitation of America France rose in 1789. Every 
insurrection of the many against the few, which 
has since occurred, both in South America and 
in Europe, may be traced directly, or indirectly 
to that battle. We, who believe in the continual 
improvement of humanity, cannot but regard the 
battle of Bunker Hill as one of those mighty in- 
cidents, which stand, like beacons, scattered along 
the shores of time, pointing out great landmarks 
in history. It was, in a word, the beginning of 
a new era; the era of human liberty and repub- 
licanism. . 

The merit of being the hero of Bunker Hill 
may be equally divided between Warren and 
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Putnam. The latter unquestionably brought on 
the battle, and against the remonstrances of the 
former: but Warren, when the fight was once 
decided upon, cast aside every personal feeling, 
participated in the day, and fell gloriously at the 
close. His untimely death, for he perished at 
the early age of thirty-four, has consecrated him, 
in popular estimation, as the hero of the battle. 
His presence and influence, without doubt, con- 
tributed much to the stubborn resistance of the 
colonists. That one, known never before to have 
handled a gun except for amusement, should fight 
with the courage of the bravest veteran, inspired 
hundreds, who, like himself, had never seen a 
shot fired in anger. To Putnam on account of 
his old reputation, and to Warren in consequence 
of his desperate heroism, the men of Bunker Hill 
confessedly looked up, as to the two master-spirits 
of the combat. 

The first appearance of Warren, on the field, 
was highly dramatic. Owing to the impetuosity 
of his character his friends joined to dissuade 
him from participating in the battle; for it was 
known that his loss, if he fell, could not be easily 
supplied. Just before the action began, however, 
a solitary horseman dashing across Charlestown 
Neck, made his way to the American lines, re- 
gardless of the storm of shot from the British 
shipping which swept his path. As he approached 
the works, Putnam sprang forward to meet him, 
proud of such heroism, yet regretting to see a 
precious life thus exposed. Warren paused only 
to greet the veteran, to ask where the action 
would be hottest: and then galloped on. As he 
reached the redoubt, which formed the centre of 





the works, long and loud huzzas welcomed his 
well-known form. Refusing to assume the com- 
mand, which his rank of Major General entitled 
him to, he asked for a musket, and placed him- 
self, as a volunteer, in the lines. 

Throughout the entire battle his voice and 
example encouraged all within sight or hearing. 
When the retreat was ordered he lingered be- 
hind, determined to be one of the last to abandon 
the field. His heroic behavior had attracted the 
attention of the enemy, and now that he was left 
almost alone, he became a mark too conspicuous 
to be neglected. Accordingly an English officer, 
snatching a musket from a soldier, took delibe- 
rate aim at him, and shot him through the head. 
Warren fell, weltering in blood. General Howe, 
the English commander-in-chief, saw the incident, 
and asked his adjutant who that elegant young 
man could be, who had just fallen. ‘‘Good God,” 
replied Col. Small, looking that way, ‘it is my 
friend Warren.” The virtues of that name were 
not unknown to the British leader, and full of 
regret and sympathy, he cried, ‘‘run, keep off 
the troops—save him, if possible.” But it was 
too late. Small, flying to the spot, knelt down, 
and said anxiously, ‘‘my dear friend, I hope you 
are not hurt.” The dying hero, however, was 
past human aid. He looked up, and smiling 
faintly, as if in recognition, breathed his last 
without a word. 

When the monument which patriotism has 
reared on Bunker Hill shall have crumbled to 
the dust, the memory of that scene will still 
survive, keeping the name of Warren forever 
green in the hearts of his countrymen. 
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BY 8. D. ANDERSON. 





A wor~p to roam through when each hope has come, 
With drooping wing back to the o’erladened heart, 
When like the dove, life’s bright thoughts find no home 
Except that Ark from which they took their start. 
When homeward one by one each dream has fled 
That cast its fragrance on life’s morning air, 
When from love’s flowers the odor all is shed, 
A world to roam through is the wanderer’s prayer. 


A world to roam through, we may bind the brow 
With rosy chaplets from the mount of fame; 
May drink of pleasure’s chalice in its glow, 
Or list while beauty breathes our cherished name. 
All are but dreams from which the soul must wake, 
Like the lone exile from his trance of home, 
And find all visions save the heart will break, 
A world to roam through when the tempests come. 





A home with thee, oh! how the heart will bound 
To meet that fountain in the desert wild, 

And lingering ’mid the freshness it has found 
Forget each altar where it was beguiled; 

Around that spot glad memory throws her spell, 
Clad in the roseate hues of woman’s truth, 

And rears a shrine where Love and Hope may dwell, 
A home with thee as in my dreamy youth. 


A home with thee, where’e= :ay barque may bear 
Me onward in its swift and bird-like flight, 
To tearless climes where nature smiles more fair, 
And woman’s eyes are like the starry night; 
Still, must the empire of my heart be thine, 
The throne—the scepter—thine has been the past, 
With all its dreams so daring and divine: 
A home with thee to rest my head at last. 
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JULIA WARREN. 
A SEQUEL TO PALACES AND PRISONS. 





BY ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER ii. 

Ir is strange—nay, it is horrible—that so much 
of barbarism still lingers in the laws and customs 
of a free land. Without crime or offence of any 
kind, a person may be taken, here in the city 
of New York, and confined for months among 
the most hideous malefactors; their self-respect 
broken down; their associations brutalized, and 
all this, that the law may be fulfilled. What must 
that law be which requires oppression, that it 
may render justice? In New York, the poor 
witness—a man who has the misfortune to know 
anything of a crime before the courts, is himself 
exactly in the place of a criminal. Like the 
malefactor, he must give bonds for his prompt 
appearance on the day of trial, or lacking the 
influence to obtain these, must himself share 
the prison of the very felon his evidence will 
condemn. Strangers thus—sea-faring men, and 
persons destitute of friends—are often imprisoned 
for months among the very dregs of humanity: 
innocent, and yet suffering the severest penalties 
of guilt. This injustice, so glaring that a savage 
would blush to acknowledge it, exists almost 
unnoticed in a city overrun with benevolent 
societies, crowded with churches, and inundated 
with sympathies for the wronged of every nation 
or city on earth but our own. If ostentatious 
charity would, for a time, give way to simple 
justice, New York, like all the American cities, 
we know of, would obtain for itself more respect 
abroad and more real prosperity at home. 

It was under this law, that Julia Warren, a 
young creature, just bursting into the first bloom 
of girlhood, pure, sensitive and guileless as hu- 
manity can be, was dragged like a thief into the 
city prison. She had known the deepest degra- 
dation of poverty, and that is always so closely 
crowded against crime in cities, that it seems 
almost impossible to keep the dew upon an inno- 
cent nature. But Julia had been guarded in her 
poverty by principle so firm, by love so holy, that 
neither the close neighborhood of sin nor the 
gripe of absolute want had power to stain the 
sweet bloom of a nature that seemed to fling off 
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evil impressions as the swan casts off waterdrops 
from its snowy bosom, though its whole form is 
bathed in them. 

This young creature, in all her gentle inno- 
cence, without crime, without even the suspicion 
of a fault, was now the inmate of a prison, the 
associate of felons, hand in hand with guilt of a 
kind and degree that had never entered even her 
imagination. 

At first, when the officer separated the poor 
girl from her grandparents, she struggled wildly, 
shrieked for help, and at last fell to imploring 
the man with eyes so wild, and eloquence so 
startling, that he paused in one of the dark 
corridors leading from the court, and strove to 
soothe her, supposing that she was terrified by the 
gloom of the place. 

**No, no!” she answered. ‘It is not that! I 
did not see that it was dark. I did not look at 
anything. My grandfather—poor grandma. Let 
me go with them. I’m not afraid. I don’t care 
for being in prison, only let me stay where they 
are!” 

“Your grandmother is not here!” 

‘“‘Not here, not here!” answered the poor crea- 
ture, wildly and aghast. ‘“‘ Then what has become 
of her? Let me go—let me go,I say. She will 
die!” 

Julia unlocked the hands that she had clasped, 
flung back the hair from her face, and fled down 
the corridor so swiftly that the keeper, taken by 
surprise, was left far behind: an officer, coming 
in from the court, seized her by the arm as she 
was passing him. 

**Not so fast, canary bird: not quite so fast. 
It takes swifter wings than yours to get out of 
this cage.” 

Julia looked at the man breathless with affright. 

‘‘What do you hold me for? Why can’t I go?” 
she gasped forth. 

«Because you are a prisoner, little one 

*¢ But I have done nothing!” 

“Nobody ever does anything that comes here,”’ 
said this man, with a contemptuous smile. “Neyer 
was so many innocent people crowded together.” 
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As he spoke, the man tightened his hold on her 
arm, and moved forward, forcing her along with 
him. 

The poor creature winced under the pain of 
his grasp. 

“You hurt my arm,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Do I?” replied the man, affected by the des- 
pondency of her tone. ‘‘I did not mean to do 
that; but it would be difficult to touch a little, 
delicate thing like you without leaving a mark. 
Come, don’t cry. I did not hurt you on purpose.” 

‘“‘T know it. It is not that,” answered the 
child, lifting her eyes, from which the big tears 
were dropping like rain. 

*¢ Well, well, go quietly to the woman’s depart- 
ment. They will not keep you long unless you 
have been stealing, or some thing of that sort!” 

Stealing,” faltered the girl, ‘ stealing!” 
The color flashed into her pale, wet cheeks, a 
faint, scornful smile quivered over her lips. 

The officer, from whom she had fled, now came 
up. ‘‘Come,” he said, with a shade of import- 
ance. ‘I cannot be kept waiting in this way.” 

“T am ready!” answered the poor girl, in a 
voice of utter despondency, while her head dropped 
upon her bosom. ‘If I am a prisoner, take me 
away. But what—what have I done?” 

‘“‘Never mind; settle that with the court. I 
am in a hurry, so come along!” 

Julia neither expostulated nor attempted to 
resist. 

She gave her hand to the officer, who led her 
quickly forward. They threaded the dim vault- 
like passage, and paused before a grated door, 
through which the trembling girl could see dark 
squalid figures moving about in the dusky twilight 
that filled the prison. T'wo or three faces, haggard 
and fiend-like, were pressed up against the bars— 
one was that of a negro woman, scarred with 
many a street brawl, whose inflamed eyes glared 
wickedly upon the innocent creature, whom the 
laws had sent to be her companion. 

“‘Get back—back, with you!” commanded the 
officer, dashing his keys against the grating. 
‘Your hideous faces frighten the poor thing!” 

The faces flitted away, grinning defiance and 
sending back a burst of hoarse laughter, that 
made Julia shiver from head to foot. She drew 
close to the man, clinging to his garments, while 
he turned the heavy lock and thrust the door half 
open. The dim vista of a hall, with cells yawning 
on one side, and filled with gloomy light, through 
which wild, impish figures wandered restlessly to 
and fro, or sat motionless against the walls, met 
Julia’s gaze. She shrank back, and clinging 
desperately to her. conductor. 

‘‘Oh, mercy, mercy! Not here—not here!” 
she cried, pallid and shivering. 

The man raised her firmly in his arms, and 





passing through the door, set her down. She 
heard the clank of keys; the shooting of a heavy 
bolt. She saw the shadow of this, her last 
friend, fall across the grating; and then, in 
dreary desolation, she sat down upon a wooden 
bench, and leaning her cold cheek against the 
wall, closed her eyes. The tears pressed through 
those long dark eyelashes, and rolled one by one 
in heavy drops over her face. The arms hung 
helplessly down: all the energies of her young 
life seemed utterly prostrated. 

The hall was full of women of all ages, and 
bearing every stamp that vice or sorrow impresses 
on the countenance. Some, old and hardened in 
evil, stood aloof looking upon the heart-stricken 
girl with their stony, pitiless eyes; others, 
younger, more reckless and fierce in their sym- 
pathies, gathered around in a crowd, commenting 
upon her grief, some mockingly, others with a 
touch of feeling. Black and white, all huddled 
around the bench she occupied, pouring their 
hot breath out, till she sickened and grew faint, 
as if the boughs of a Upas tree were drooping 
over her. 

‘‘She’s sick—she’s fainting away!” cried one 
of the woman. ‘Bring some water!” 

‘‘No,” cried another. ‘If we had a drop of 
brandy now. But water, bah!” 

‘‘It’s the horrors—see how she trembles,” 
exclaimed a third, with a chuckle and a toss of 
the head. 

‘‘No such thing. She’s too young—too hand- 
some!” 

“Oh, get away! Don’t I know the symptoms,” 
interrupted the first speaker, with a coarse laugh. 
“Ain’t I young—ain’t I handsome: who says 
no to that? And yet hayn’t you heard me yell— 
havn’t you heard me rave with the horrors?” 

“That was because the doctor prescribes 
brandy,” interposed a sly-looking mulatto woman, 
folding her arms and turning her head saucily 
on one side. ‘‘When that medicine comes, you 
are still enough.” 

This retort was followed by a general laugh, 
in which the object joined, till the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

In the midst of this coarse glee, Julia had 
fallen, like a withered flower, upon the bench. 
That moment, the huge negress that had so ter- 
rified the poor creature at the grating, plunged 
out from a cell in the upper end of the hall, and 
came toward the group with a tin cup full of 
water in her hand. Had a friend come forth on 
an errand of mercy, it would not have seemed 
more out of place than that hideous creature 
under the influence of a kind impulse. She 
came down the hall as rapidly as her naked feet, 
hampered by an old pair of slip-shod shoes, 
could moye. The dress hung in rents and fes- 
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toons of dirty and faded calico around her gaunt 
limbs, trailing the stone floor on one side and 
lifted high above her clumsy ankles on the other. 
The women scattered as she approached, giving 
her a full view of the fainting girl. 

“So you’ve done it among you: smothered 
her. How dare you? Didn’t you see that I took 
a fancy to her, before she came in. Let her alone. 
I want a pet, and she’s mine.” 

“Yours. Why it was your face that frightened 
her to death. There hasn’t been a bit of color 
in her lips since she saw you,” answered the 
woman that had so eagerly recommended brandy, 
and who kept her place in spite of the formidable 
negress. ‘‘Here, give me the water and get out 
of my sight.” 

The negress pushed this woman roughly aside, 
and kneeling down by the senseless girl, bathed 
her forehead with the water. ‘Julia did not stir: 
her face continued deathly white, a faint violet 
tinge lay upon her lips and around her eyes; 
her little hands fell down to the stone floor; her 
feet dropped heavily from the bench. This posi- 
tion, more than the still face even, was fearfully 
like death. 

‘Call a keeper,” cried half a dozen voices. 
‘She is scared to death!” 

“The doctor!” urged as many more voices. 
“It will take a doctor to bring her out of that 
fit!” 

“We wont have a doctor,” exclaimed the old 
negress, stoutly. ‘‘He’d call it tremors, and give 
her brandy or laudanum. I tell you, she isn’t 
one of that sort! Don’t believe a drop of the 
ardent ever touched her lips!” 

Again a coarse laugh broke up from among 
the prisoners. 

The negress dashed a handful of water across 
the poor face over which that laughter floated 
like the orgies of fiends around the death couch. 
She rose to one knee, and turned her fierce eyes 
upon the scoffers. 

I have never stained a page in my life with 
profane language, even when describing a profane 
person—never have placed the name of God 
irreverently into the lips of an ideal character: 
sooner would I feel an oath burning upon my own 
soul, than register one where it might familiarize 
itself to a thousand souls, surprised into its use 
by their confidence in the author. Even here, 
where profanity is the common language of the 
place, I will risk a feebler description in my 
own language rather than for one instant break 
through the rule of a life; yet the language 
which I could not force this pen to write, the 
coarse creatures, most of them, brutalized by vice 
to a degree that I shrink from describing, were 
the influences, into which a young guileless crea- 
ture was plunged by the laws of an enlightened 





people. When she opened her eyes, that scarred, 
black face, less repulsive from a touch of kindly 
feeling, but hideous still, was the first object that 
greeted them. 

The woman, as I have said, had risen to one 
knee. The holy name of God trembled on her 
coarse lips, prefacing the torrent of abusive ex- 
postulation that broke from them in the rudest 
and most repulsive language. 

“You needn’t laugh. Don’t I know better— 
fifty times better than any of you? Havn’t I 
been here, this is the fifteenth time? Don’t I go 
to my country-seat on Blackwell’s Island every 
summer of my life? How many times have you 
been there, the best of you, I should like to ask? 
Twice three times. Boh! what should you know 
of life. Stand out of the way. She’s beginning 
to sob. You shan’t stifle her again, I promise 
you. It was the water did it. Which of you 
could be got out of a fit with water—tell me 
that? Here—just come one of you and feel her 
breath, while the tears are in it—sweet as a rose, 
moist as dew. I tell you, she never tasted any- 
thing stronger than bread and milk in her life!” 

The woman clenched this truth with an impre- 
cation on herself, which made the young girl 
start up and look wildly around, as if she believed 
herself encompassed by a band of demons. 

“What is the matter? Are you afraid?” said 
the white prisoner, that had formerly spoken, 
bending over her. 

“Get out df the way,” said the negress, with 
another oath. ‘It’s my pet, I tell you.” 

The terrible creature, whose very kindness was 
brutal, reached forth her arm and attempted to 
draw Julia to her side, but the poor girl recoiled, 
shuddering from the touch, and fell upon her 
knees, covering her ears with both hands.” 

‘Are you afraid of me? Is that it?” shouted 
the negress, almost touching the strained fingers 
with her mouth. 

‘Yes, yes!” broke from her tremulous lips, 
and Julia kept her eyes upon the woman in a 
wild stare. ‘I am afraid.” 

“This is gratitude,” said the woman, fiercely. 
“I brought her to, and she looks at me as if I 
were a mad-dog.” 

Julia cowered under the fiery glance with 
which these words were accompanied. This but 
exasperated her hideous friend, and with an 
angry grip of the teeth, she seized one little hand, 
forcing it away from the ear, that was on the 
instant filled with a fresh torrent of curses. 

“Oh, don’t! Pray, pray. It is dreadful to 
swear so!” 

“Swear! Why, I didn’t swear—not a word of 
it. Have been talking milk and water all the 
time just for your sake. Leave it to all these 
ladies, if I haven’t!’”’ said the woman, evidently 
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impressed with the truth of her assertion, and 
appealing, with an air of simple confidence, to 
her fellow-prisoners, for profanity had become 
with her a fixed habit, and she was really uncon- 
cious of it. 

A laugh of derision answered this singular 
appeal, and a dozen voices gave mocking assur- 
ance that there had been a mistake about the 
matter, saying, 

‘Oh! no, old Mag never swore in her life.” 

Tortured by the wild tumult, and driven to the 
very confines of insanity, Julia could scarcely 
forbear screaming for help. She started up, 
avoiding the negress with a desperate spring 
sideways, and staggered toward the grated door. 
It seemed to her impossible to draw a deep breath, 
in the midst of those wretched beings! 

‘*Mamma, mamma!” said a soft, sweet voice, 
from one of the cells, and as Julia turned her 
face, she saw through the narrow iron door-way 
the head of a child, bending eagerly forward and 
radiant with joyous surprise. 


Julia paused, held forth both her trembling } 


hands, and entered the cell, smiling through her 
tears as if an angel had called. 

The child arose from the floor, for it had been 
upon its hands and knees, and put back its golden 
hair, that broke into waves and curls in spite 
of neglect. With two soiled and dimpled hands, 
it gazed upon the intruder in speechless disap- 
pointment. Julia saw this, and her heart sank 
again. 

“It was not me, you wanted,” she said, laying 
her hand tremblingly on the child’s shoulder. 
‘You are sorry that I came?” 

‘¢*Yes,” answered the child, and her soft, brown 
eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I thought it was mamma. 
It was dark, and I could not see, but it seemed 
as if you were mamma.” 

Julia stooped down and kissed the child: In 
that dim light, it was difficult to say which of 
those beautiful faces seemed the most angelic. 

‘*But I love you. Iam glad to see you,” she 
said, in a voice that made the little boy smile 
through his tears. He fixed his eyes upon her 
in a long, earnest gaze, and then nestling close 
to her side, murmured, ‘‘and I love you!” 

There was a narrow bed in the cell, and Julia 
sat down upon it, lifting the child to her knee. 
In return, she felt a little arm steal around her 
neck and a warm cheek laid against her own. 
The innocent nature of the child blended with 
that of the maiden, as blossoms in a strange 
atmosphere may be supposed to lean toward 
each other. 

‘Do. they shut up children in this wicked 
place? How came you here, darling?” . 

“I don’t know!” answered the child, shaking 
its beautiful head. 


‘*But did you come alone?” 

“Qh, no! She came with me.” 

“‘Who—your mamma?” questioned Julia, so 
deeply interested in the child, that for the moment 
her own grief was forgotten. 

**No,nother. They call hermy mamma, but she 
isn’t. Come here, softly, and I will let you see.” 

He drew Julia to the entrance, and pointed with 
his finger toward a fema’s, who sat cowering by a 
stove a little distance up the passage. There was 
something so picturesque in the bold, Roman out- 
lines of this woman’s face that it riveted Julia’s 
attention. The large head, covered with masses 
of dull, black hair, gathered up in a loose coil 
behind, and falling down the cheeks in disheveled 
waves; the nose, rising in a haughty and not un- 
graceful curve; the massive forehead and heavy 
chin, with a large mouth coral red and fall of 
sensual expression. All this gave to that head, 
bending downward with its side-face toward the 
light, the interest and effect of some old picture, 
which, without real beauty, haunts the memory 
like an unforgotten sin. 

This woman had evidently received some injury 
on the forehead, for a scarlet silk handkerchief 
was knotted across it, the ends mingling behind 
with the neglected braids of her hair, which, but 
for it, must have fallen in coils over her neck 
and shoulders. 

Her dress, of soft, blue barage, had once been 
elegant, if not rich, but in that place, faded and 
soiled, with the flounces half torn away and the 
rents gathered rudely up with pins that she had 
found upon the stone floor of her prison, it 
had a look of peculiar desolation, every fold 
bespoke that flash poverty which profligacy 
makes hideous. 

A book with yellow covers, soiled and torn, lay 
open upon this woman’s lap, and with her large, 
full arms loosely folded on her bosom, she bent 
over it with a look of gloating interest, that be- 
trayed all the intensity of her evil nature. You 
could see her black eyes kindle beneath their 
inky lashes, as she impatiently dashed over a 
leaf, or was molested in any way by the noise 
around, You could not look upon this woman 
for an instant without feeling the influence-which 
a strong character, even in repose, fixes upon the 
mind. Powerful intellect and strong passions— 
the one utterly untrained, the other curbless and 
fierce—broke through every curve of her sensual 
person, and every line of her face. 

As Julia stood in the cell-door, with one arm 
around the child, this woman chanced to look 
up, and caught those beautiful eyes fixed so 
steadily upon her. She returned the glance with 
a hard, impudent stare, which filled the young 
creature with alarm, while it served to fascinate 





her gaze. 
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The woman seemed enraged that her glance 
had not made the stranger cower at once. Crush- 
ing her book in one hand, she arose and caine 
forward, sweeping her way through the prisoners 
with that sort of undulating swagger into which 
vice changes what was originally grace. She 
came up to Julia, with an oath upon her lips, 
demanding why she had been staring at her'so? 

Julia did not answer, but shrank close to the 
child, who cringed against her, evidently terrified 
by the menacing attitude and fierce looks that 
his temerity had provoked. 

“Come here, you little wretch,” exclaimed the 
termagant, securing him by the arm and jerking 
him fiercely through the cell-door. ‘How dare 
you speak to any body here without leave? 
Come along, or I’ll break every bone in your 
body. ” 

With a swing of the arm, that sent the child 
whirling forward in fierce leaps, she landed him 
at her old seat, and sitting down, crowded the 
beautiful creature between her and the hot stove, 
setting one foot, twisting through a white slipper 
of torn and dirty satin, heavily in his lap to hold 
him quiet, while she went on with her French 
novel. 

The poor little fellow bent his head, dropped 
his pretty hands on the floor, each side of him, 
and sat motionless and meek, like some heavenly 
cherub crushed beneath the foot of a demon. 
Once he struggled a little, and made an effort to 
creep back, for the heat pouring from the huge 
mass of iron which stood close before him had 
become insupportable. 

The woman, without lifting her eyes from the 
book, put her hand down upon his shoulder with 
a fierce imprecation, and ordered him to be quiet. 
The poor infant dared not move again, though 
his face, his neck, and his little arms became 
scarlet with the heat, and perspiration stood upon 
his forehead like rain, saturating his golden hair, 
and even his garments. He lifted his soft eyes, 
full of terror and of entreaty, to the hard face 
above him, but it was gloating over one of those 
foul passages with which Eugene Sue has cursed 
the world, and the innocent creature shrank from 
the expression more than he had cowered from 
the heat. Tears now crowded into his eyes, and 
he turned them, with a look of helpless misery, 
upon the young girl who stood regarding him 
with looks of unutterable pity. Julia Warren 
could not withstand this look. She was no longer 
timid: the prison was forgotten now: her very 
soul went forth in compassion for the one being 
mere helpless than herself, whom she might have 
the power to protect. She went softly up to the 
woman and touched her upon the arm; compas- 
sion gave the young creature that exquisite tact 
which makes generous impulses so beautiful. 





‘¢Please, madam, let the child stay with me a 
little longer, I will keep him very quiet while you 
read!” 

The meek demeanor, thé soft, sweet tone in 
which this was uttered, fell upon the sense like a 
handful of freshly gathered violets. The woman 
had loved pure things once, and this voice started 
her heart as if a gush of perfumed air had swept 
through it. She looked up suddenly, and fixing 
her large, bold eyes upon the girl, seemed won- 
dering alike at her loveliness and courage in thus 
addressing her. 

Julia endured the gaze with gentle forbearance, 
but she could not keep her eyes from wandering 
toward the child, who, seizing her dress with one 
hand, was shrouding his face in the folds. 

*¢How came you here?” demanded the woman, 
rudely. 

*<T don’t know,” was the meek answer. 

“‘Don’t know, bah! What have you done?” 

+‘ Nothing!” 

** Nothing!” repeated the woman, with a sicken- 
ing sneer; ‘‘so you’re not a chicken after all— 
know the ropes, ha! nothing! I never give that 
answer—despise it—always have the courage to 
own what I have the courage to act; its original, 
I like it. Take my advice, girl, own the truth 
and shame the—the old gentleman. He’s an 
excellent friend of mine, no doubt, but I love to 
put the’ old fellow out of countenance with the 
truth now and then. The rest of them never do 
it—not one of them ever committed a crime in 
their lives—unfortunate, nothing more.” 

“Will you let me take up the child?” said 
Julia, with a pleading smile; ‘‘see, the heat is 
killing him!” 

The woman glanced down at the little creature, 
half moved her foot, and then pressed it down 
again, but drew back a little dragging the child 
with her} but’ she resisted the effort which Julia 
made to release him. 

‘Not now, the child’s mine; I’ll make him as 
wicked as I like myself, but he shan’t run wild 
among the prisoners!” 

« Are you really his mother?” said Julia. 

«Yes, I am really: his mother!” was the mock- 
ing reply; ‘what have you against it?” 

‘‘Nothing, nothing, only I should think you 
would be afraid to have him here!” 

«‘And your mother, she isn’t afraid to have 
you here, I suppose.” 

‘‘T have no mother!” said Julia, in a tone of 
sadness, that made itself felt even upon the bad 
nature of her listener. 

*<No mother, well don’t mourn for that,” said 
the woman, with a touch of passionate feeling. 
“Thank God for it, if you believe in a God, she 
won’ t follow you here with her white, miserable 
face: she won’t starve to keep you from sin—or 
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die—die by inches, I tell you, because all is of 
no use. You-won’t see her crowded into a pine 
coffin, and tumbled into Potters’ Field, and feel— 
feel in the very core of your heart that you have 
sent her there. Thank God—thank God, I say, 
miserable girl, that you have no mother!” 

The woman had risen as she spoke, her im- 
posing features, her whole form quivering with 
passion. Tears crowded into her lurid eyes, 
giving them fre, depth and expression. . She 
ceased speaxing, fell upon her seat again, and, 
covering her face with the soiled novel, sobbed 
aloud. 

The child, released from the bondage of her 
foot, stood up trembling beneath the storm of 
her words, but when she fell down and began to 
weep, his lips grew tremulous; his little chest 
began to heave, and climbing up the stool upon 
which his mother crouched, he leaned over and 
kissed her temple. 

This angel kiss fell upon her forehead like a 
drop of dew; she dashed the novel from her face 
and flung her arm over the child. 

**Look,” she cried, with a fierce sob, turning 
her dusky and tear-stained face upon the young 
girl. ‘He has got a mother, look on her, and 
then dare to mourn because you have none!” 

‘‘But I have a grandfather and grandmother 
that loves me as if I were there own child,’’ said 
Julia, deeply moved by the fierce anguish thus 
revealed to her. 

‘¢And where are they ?” 

‘«My grandfather is here!” 

‘‘Here! howcameit about? Whatis he charged 
with?” 

Julia’s lips grew pale as the word ‘‘murder!” 
fell from them. Even the woman seemed appalled 
by the mention of a crime so much more serious 
than she had expected. 

‘¢But you, they do not charge you with murder 
also?” she questioned, in a subdued voice. 

‘“‘No!” said Julia, innocently. ‘They charge 
me with being a witness!” 

Once more a torrent of fiery imprecations burst 
from the lips of that miserable woman—impre- 
cations against a law hideous almost as her own 
sins. Julia recoiled aghast beneath this profane 
violence. The child dropped down from the stool 
and crept to her side, weeping violently. The 
woman saw this, and checked herself. 

‘«Then you have really done nothing?” 

Julia shook her head and smiled sadly. 

“A beautiful country—beautiful laws, that 
send an innocent child to take lessons in life 
here and from women like us. Oh! my dear, 
it’s a great pity you haven’t been in the Peni- 
tentiary half a dozen times, lots of benevolent 
people would be ready to reform you at any ex- 
pense then.” 





Julia smiled, dimly, she did not quite under- 
stand what the woman was saying. 

‘It makes my heart burn to see you here,” 
continued the woman, vehemently, ‘‘it’s a sin, a 
wicked shame, but I’ll take care of you. There’s 
some good left in me yet; just get acquainted 
with that little wretch and no one else; stay in 
your cell, the keeper won’t let them crowd in 
upon you; the matron will be here by and bye. 
She’ll be a mother to you, she’s a Christian, a 
thorough, cheerful, hard-working Christian. I 
believe in these things, though I would not own 
it to every one; kind because she can’t help it, 
without going against her own nature. I like 
that woman, there isn’t a creature here wicked 
enough not to like her.” 

‘When shall I see her?” questioned Julia, 
brightening beneath this first gleam of hope: 

“To-morrow morning! perhaps before—I don’t 
know exactly. But come go into my cell—they 
haven’t given you one yet, I suppose—the whole 
gang of them are coming this way again.” 

Julia looked up and saw a crowd of women 
coming up from the grated door, where they had 
been drawn by some noise in the outer passage. 
Terrified by the dread of meeting that horrible 
old negress again, she grasped the little hand 
that still held to her garments, and absolutely 
fled after the woman who had entered the cell 
where she had first seen the child. 

The prisoners were amused by her evident 
terror, and gathered around the entrance, but 
as Julia sat down upon the bed, pale and panting 
with affright, her self-constituted guardian started 
forward and dashed the iron door in their faces, 
with a clang that sounded from one hollow cor- 
ridor to another like the sudden crash of a bell. 

“There,” she said, with a smile that for a mo- 
ment swept away the fierce expression from her 
face, ‘‘I’d like to see one of them bold enough 
to come within arm’s-length of that. My home’s 
my castle, if it is in a prison; I’ve been here 
often enough to know my rights. If the laws 
won’t keep you out of that gang, I will!” 

It was wonderful the influence that gentle girl 
had won over the depraved being who protected 
her thus. After she entered the cell no rude 
or profane word passed the woman’s lips. She 
seemed to have shut out half that was wicked in 
her own nature when she dashed the iron door 
against her fellow prisoners. Her large black 
eyes. brightened with a sort of rude pleasure as 
she saw her child creep into Julia’s lap, and lay 
his head on her bosom. 


“How naturally you take to one another,” she 
said, letting down the black masses of her hair, 
and beginning to disentangle the braids with her 
fingers, as if the pure eyes of her guest had re- 
proached their unsteady state. 


**When I was a 
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little girl we had plenty of wild roses in a swamp 
near the house. It is strange I have not thought 
of them in ten years, but when I saw you and the 
child sitting there together, it seems as if I could 
reach out my hands and fill them.” 

Julia did not answer, her eyes were bent on 
the child who had ceased to cry, and lay quietly 
in her arms—so quietly that she could detect a 
drowsy mist stealing over his eyes. The woman 
went on, threading out her long hair in silence. 
After awhile Julia, who had been watching the 
soft, brown eyes of the child as the white lids 
dropped over them gradually like the closing 
petals of a flower, looked up with a smile, so 
pure, so bright, that the woman unconsciously 
smiled also. 

“He is sound asleep,” said the young girl, 
putting back the moist curls from his forehead. 
“See what a smile, I have been watching it 
deepen on his face since his eyes began to close.” 

The woman put back her hair with both hands, 
and turned her eyes with a sort of stern mourn- 
falness upon the sleeping boy. 

“He never goes to sleep on my bosom like 
that,” she said, at last, with a bitter smile, and 
more bitter tone. ‘‘How could he? my heart 
beats sometimes loud enough to scare myself; 
I wonder if wild flowers really do blossom over 
Mount Etna, if they do, why should not my own 
child rest over my own heart?” 

‘“*My grandfather has told me that flowers do 
grow around volcanoes,” said Julia, with a soft 
smile, ‘‘but it is because the fire never reaches 
them; if scorched once they would perish!” 

*‘And my heart scorches everything near it. 
Is that what you mean?” said the woman, with 





a degree of mildness that was peculiarly impres- 
sive in a voice usually so stern and loud. 

‘When you were angry to-day he trembled, 
when you wept he kissed you,” answered the 
gentle girl, looking mildly into the dark face of 
her companion, whose fierce nature yielded both 
respect and attention to the moral courage that 
spoke from those young lips. 

‘‘Well, what if I do frighten him? we love that 
best which we fear most. It is human nature, 
at any rate it was my nature, and should be my 
child’s,” said the woman, striving to cast off the 
influence of which she was becoming ashamed. 

*‘ And did you ever fear any one?” 

“Did I ever love any one?” was the answer, 
given in a voice so deep, so earnest, that it seemed 
to ring up from the very bottom of a heart where 
it had been buried for years. 

“<T hope so, I trust so—do you not love your 
child?” 

The woman dashed back the entire weight of 
her hair with an impetuous sweep of one hand: 
then, with the whole Roman contour of her face 
exposed, she turned a keen look upon the young 
face lifted so innocéntly to hers. Long and 
searching was that look. The shadows of terrible 
thoughts swept over that face. Some words, it 
might be of passion, it might be of prayer—for 
bitterness,.grief and repentance, all were blended 
in that look—trembled unuttered on her lips. 
Then she suddenly flung up her arms and falling 
across the bed, cried out ia bitter anguish—‘‘oh, 
my God!—my God! can I never again be like 
her?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tue Poets of America— 
A noble band are they! 
Where’er their trumpet-tones are heard, 
Oppression melts away. 
They seize upon Niagara, 
And play upon its roar; 
Till its reverberation sounds 
On every despot’s shore! 


The Poets of America— 
Be liberty their theme, 
Till our proud mountain Eagle falls, 
And shrieks his last death-scream! 
Until he writhes in agony 
Upon the clammy sod, 
Be every freeman’s voice upraised, 
For liberty and God! 


The Poets of America— 
Long may their harps resound: 

Till echo shall repeat the strain 
To earth’s remotest bound. 

*Till tyrants, from their bloody thrones 
And pelaces be hurled, 

And naught but freedom-shouts be heard, 

Throughout the ransomed world! 


The Poets of America— 
A glorious band are they! 

For while they stir us up to light, 
They teach us how to pray. 

They tell us to rely on Him 
Who ruleth sea and sod, 

For blessings on our native land :— 





“Freedom to worship God!” 
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BY MBS. 8. 8. NICHOLSON. 





In the garret of a lonely house, in the suburbs 
of one of our western cities, lay a poor woman in 
the agonies of death. Beside her bed, on either 
side, knelt her two weeping children. During a 
brief interval of ease, the mother feebly breathed 
their names, and instantly they bent over her to 
catch her dying words. ‘Anna, my daughter, a 
few short moments more and your young brother 
will have no earthly friend but you. Will you, 
my dear, be to him a faithful sister?” The sweet 
girl’s eyes filled, and her frame trembled, while 
the painful words were pronounced, but with a 
fortitude uncommon in one of her years, she 
forced back the tears, and hiding her emotion by 
pressing her lips to the beloved parent’s cheek, 
murmured—*T will.” 

“And you, Willy,” she dontinued, laying her 
hand upon the head of the boy whose face was 
buried in her bosom, ‘will you try to be a good 
boy and mind your sister? She is but little more 
than three years older than yourself, but she has 
learned much in the school of adversity, and I 
know, my boy, she will be a safe guide for you, 
as far as her knowledge goes; and when that 
fails, she has a Father in heaven, whom she 
acknowledges, and to whom she can always go 
when in doubt. Will you promise to do as she 
wishes?” 

Willy raised his face, streaming with tears, one 
moment; tried in vain to speak, bowed his head 
in token of assent, and then gave way afresh to 
his grief. Oh! how the heart of that mother 
yearned over her boy, and, for a moment, she 
wished she might be spared to struggle for him 
a few more years. But the hope of the Christian 
was strong within her, and putting her arm affec- 
tionately around his neck, while the other hand 
clasped that of her agitated daughter, she calmly 
said, ‘‘weep not, dear children; the Lord will 
raise you up friends, He is the father of the 
fatherless; trust in Him. Though this dispen- 
sation is grievous for the time, yet remember, 
whom He loveth He chasteneth. Always keep 
in mind that His eye is upon you, and that if you 
try to do right, He will aid you. Your father, 
while alive, shielded you from every grief, but 
the Lord had need of him; yet his example is left 
you. Be honest and virtuous as he was, and 


you cannot fail to be happy hereafter. He who 
‘doeth al things well’ is about to affliet you 
again—but be faithful and believing, and all 





things will work together for your good.” Ex- 
hausted, she paused, and a strange expression 
passed over her countenance; her breath grew 
short. Stretching out her arms, she cried, “death 
is at the door! dear ones, my sight is dim—let me 
embrace you—God bless and keep ——” The 
arms fell lifeless from about them, the words died 
upon her lips, and the spirit, tried in the furnace 
of affliction, was in the presence of its God. 

It is the evening after the funeral: the moon 
shines brightly into that desolate chamber, re- 
vealing a holy and beautiful scene, that of a 
sister’s love. Anna Somers sits near the window. 
The head of the poor stricken boy rests in her 
lap, and a smile of joy illumines her countenance 
when smoothing back the hair from his brow, she 
finds that sleep has stolen upon his weary eye- 
lids. Carefully she raises his slender frame in 
her arms and lays him upon his bed, then seating 
herself beside him, she seems lost for many mo- 
ments in deep thought. <«‘Yes,” she at length 
exclaims, aloud, ‘‘I must begin to-morrow! f 
will go out and try to get work, for poor Willy 
must remain at school. Dear boy,” she cried, 
pressing her lips upon his now placid brow, “he 
must never suffer.” 

A wearisome day it was to poor Anna, while she 
walked from square to square, stopping ever and 
anon at some noble-looking mansion, seeking 
employment. Some received her kindly, and not 
only patronized her themselves, but promised to 
interest their friends in her behalf; while others 
(shame on such inhuman hearts) wounded her 
sensitive nature by the coldness of their bearing, 
and even by attempts to beat down her price a 
few shillings, alledging that so young a girl could 
not possibly earn as much as a woman. But 
among all, Anna contrived to find the means of 
subsistence for many months. At the end of 
that time, however, she found her constitution 
so much impaired that it would be necessary to 
pursue a more active life; yet she dreaded to 
separate from her brother. But finally it was de- 
cided that she should seek employment as house- 
maid, while Willy was to give up his school, and try 
to get in as errand boy for some thriving estab- 
lishment. They would thus both earn enough to 
procure clothing, and each would be provided 
with a home. 

Let us look in again upon our young friend 
Anna. She has now been about six weeks in her 
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new home, and surely by this time knows how 
she likes it. Her work is finished for the day, 
and she is seated in her own little room, away up 
in the fourth story, scribbling a few lines in her 
diary. By the way, what @ treasure such an 
article is to the lonely and desolate! Reader, 
are you one who has no friend to whom you can 
pour out your soul, no human being who can 
appreciate and sympathize with you? Try for 
yourself; keep a diary of all your thoughts and 
feelings. You will find it a source of solid com- 
fort. But let us take a peep as she writes. 

“To-day I am very tired; how weak and faint 
I feel! And yet very little has been accom- 
plished; I know I could have done all easily if I 
had been allowed to regulate my work, or even 
if.there had been order in its arrangement, but 
where there are so many to command, what can 
a poor girl do! There certainly is great want of 
system in this family, for I am never allowed to 
finish one thing before I am called off to a second, 
and then blamed because I did not do the first in 
time. For instance, this morning, the old lady 
told me to put the bread in pans quickly, as it 
was almost running over. I hastened to prepare 
the dishes, and had just got my hands nice and 
clean, when one of the daughters desired me to 
run down cellar for some wood for her; I pointed 
to the bread, but she said I would soon be back. 
Hardly had I returned to the kitchen when an- 
other requested me to run across the street and 
get her a skein of silk. This done, I was about to 
commence, when another called, ‘Anna! Anna!’ 
and away I was sent to the third story after a 
book. At last I began to wash my hands a second 
time, when the old lady entered and exclaimed at 
my idleness. The bread had run over on to the 
floor, so I had to listen to a tirade against hired 
girls, and the waste they made. I undertook to 
tell her I had been sent of errands, but she gave 
me to understand that she did not like servants 
to answer. They mean to be kind, but they are 
all destitute of order, and think a girl never can 
be tired. Ah, me! I must seek another place. I 
love little children; I wonder howI should do for 
a child’s nurse? I will advertise.” 

And she did advertise; and very soon was an- 
swered by a request to cali at No. 4 Elm street; 
at three o’clock on Wednesday. Having obtained 
leave of absence for an hour, she went with a 
beating heart to see the mistress of the house 
designated. Her hand trembled as she rang the 
bell, but she felt quite re-assured when a neatly 
dressed maid-servant opened the door, and after 
answering her inquiry as to whether Mrs. West 
lived there, asked ‘if she was the nurse girl?” 
There was a kind look about her that made her 
feel at ease. She followed her into a sitting- 
room, where everything was arranged in such 








tasteful simplicity, that she knew at once it was 
with one of refined manners she would have to 
deal. Nor was she surprised when a gentle 
looking lady entered with a babe in her arms, 
and asked her in a sweet voice, ‘‘if she was the 
girl who advertised?” 

“You look hardly strong enough to handle 
such a boy as this,” she said, as she placed on 
her lap a plump, black eyed little fellow of eight 
months old. ‘‘Let me see if you can lift him 
easily.” 

He was a sweet little fellow, and Anna first 
gave him a hug and a kiss, and then playfully 
tossed him up a few times; but it made her arms 
ache, so she placed him on her knee, saying, ‘‘she 
was not used to holding children, but she thought 
she should soon get accustomed to it.” After 
a few questions relative to her health, and pre- 
sent situation, it was agreed that she should com- 
mence her duties the next week. 

Weeks passed, months rolled away, and Anpa’s 
step grew lighter, and her face looked joyous, for 
peace was in her heart. Her mistress was so 
thoughtful in everything, and often would not let 
her carry the babe half as much as she wished, 
but told her to amuse him on the floor, alledging 
it was better for his health, but Anna knew that 
it was frequently done out of consideration for 
her. Then, too, she would often bring her work 
and sit in the nursery for a few hours, talking 
with her of her mother and brother, and showing 
her how to alter some of Mr. West’s cast-off gar- 
ments for Willy. Oh, how Anna loved her! Willy 
was now learning a trade with an honest carpen- 
ter, who, though very strict during work hours, 
was a well meaning man, and she knew he was 
in good hands. Every Sunday afternoon he spent 
with her, and many were the happy hours she 
and he passed with the pet Charley. 

At length the warm summer months began to 
come on, and Mrs. West prepared to visit her 
mother, who lived a few miles in the country; 
Anna of course accompanied her, and now com- 
menced her Elysian days. Charley was old 
enough to run about, so she used to wander 
away into the woods with him, and hours would 
pass like minutes while they sought the wild 
flowers, chased the butterflies, or seated on a log 
in some shady nook, the one told over, while the 
other listened to, the little infant stories, so cap- 
tivating in childish days. Often the little one 
fell asleep, for the sweet tones of his nurse’s voice 
were like soft music to his babyear. Then Anna 
would gently lift him in her arms and bear him 
to the house. 

Three years passed away, and Charley no longer 
needed any other nurse than his mother; and 
now Anna’s heart often ached at the thought of 
leaving this dear home and her young charge. 
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She had been so very happy there, that she 
dreaded to go out again among strangers to look 
for a new place; yet she comforted herself with 
the reflection that her mistress had promised to 
assist her in selecting another home, and she 
knew she would not turn her off till a suitable 
protection had been found. Still sometimes sad 
forebodings would come over her, and she would 
seek her little chamber and pour out her soul to 
the Friend who seeth in secret, and to whose 
watchful care she attributed all the good that 
had fallen to her lot. Sometimes a flood of tears 
would come, but they served as a relief. Oh! 
what a comfort there is in a good, hearty cry 
sometimes! It was after one of these sudden 
gusts that her mistress entered her room. 

‘*Why, Anna, I have sought you everywhere; 
not crying, I hope—naughty child! come, cheer 
up, I think I have good news for you. A few 
days since, I wrote to a friend about you, and 
here is her answer: hear what she says. ‘I have 
known Anna so long that I needed not your 
praises to feel her virtues; she is just such an 
one as we need. For several years, you know, my 
husband’s eyesight has unfitted him for reading 
by candle-light, and I have heretofore been eyes 
for him, but, of late, I too have been obliged to 
give it up: our evenings, therefore, are very dull. 
Now Anna, with her soft voice and quiet ways, 
will just suit us. We want her as a kind of over- 
seer, to look after our girl in the kitchen, and 
keep things in order; in fact to be to us as a 
daughter. 
we shall be glad to see her, and will send for 
herself and baggage as soon as she likes.’ And 
now,” continued Mrs. West, ‘‘can you guess who 
these nice old people are?” 

‘¢Yes, indeed! your parents. Am I not right?” 

“You are. Will you go?” 

“Oh, yes, madam, for it will be almost like 
being with you. Every summer, I suppose, I 
shall see you and Charley there?” 

“Yes, every summer you may look for us. 
You will perhaps be lonesome without Willy, but 
you must run round and persuade Mr. Morton 
to let him spend his Sundays out there. You 
will not have very hard work, I imagine, for the 
old gentleman always looks smiling when he sees 
you, and his wife said to me, the other day, ‘that 
you were one of the dearest and most loveable 
girls she ever saw.’ Perhaps some one else in 
the family thinks so too! There! don’t blush 
so; Robert Morton is a very fine young man, and if 
he has not asked you yet, no doubt will. But I 
won’t tease you, but leave you to get ready while 
I write to ma. When shall I say you will come?” 

“On the third day from this, for I want to 
spend one more Sabbath with Willy.” 

The day of departure came, the good-byes were 


If she will come on such terms, say 





spoken, Charley had his last half dozen kisses— 
and Anna was gone. “Weeks and months fled by 
in the new country home, and she became as 4 
dear child to Mr. and Mrs. Warren. Willy walked 
out every Sabbath afternoon, and Robert’s chaise 
was always seen at the door, ready to convey him 
back to town. One day Anna told her brother 
she had a secret for his ear. 

‘*You know,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Warren is quite 
a phrenologist? Well, soon after I came here, 
he said to me, ‘my good girl you would make a 
fine musician; I see it in your head. Would you 
like to learn?’ I told him I had always desired 
it, but thought it out of my power, and above 
my station. ‘Pshaw,’ he cried, ‘your station! 
Don’t I call you my daughter now? There’s 
that. fine piano shut from one year’s end to an- 
other, except when daughter West comes, and 
there is plenty of music. I can teach you about 
the notes, time, &c., s0 you must begin to-mor- 
row. My old lady and I often pine to hear some 
of the old-fashioned songs.’ And I did begin, 
Willy, and am quite a good player now. Hehas 
also taught me drawing, for you know he is a 
man of splendid education. He instructs me in 
other things when I have leisure, for he says I 
must be a teacher when they are gone. Had 
our dear father lived we too would have been 
differently situated! But nowI am satisfied that 
the way is opened for me. You too, brother, 
ought to improve every moment.” 

“Oh! I do. Robert teaches me in the evening, 
and he says, ‘I learn very fast;’ you know he isa 
great student. He often takes me to lectures too.” 

‘Well, Willy, don’t tell any one at Mr. Mor- 
ton’s that I have learned music and drawing, for 
they might think me getting proud, and I would 
not lose the good opinion of the old people.” 

«And Robert?” 

‘Oh! Robert’s nothing to me—but be sure not 
to tell him.” 

Things went on in the old way, with very little 
variation, till at last one Sunday had nearly 
passed away, and Willy had not made his accus- 
tomed visit. Anna felt very uneasy; she feared 
sickness had prevented him: it was, therefore, 
with a thankful heart she at length espied Robert 
fastening his horse to the gate-post. Running 
quickly out, she eagerly asked for her brother. 

‘Oh, Willy is well enough,” I replied, ‘but I 
told him it was too dusty for him to come out 
this afternoon, and he thought it not worth while 
to ride out with me for so short atime. Are not 


these good reasons?” Anna leoked hurt and dis- 
appointed. ‘Please get your bonnet, Miss Anna, 
and take a little walk to pay me for coming'80 
far, and I’ll tell you a better and truer one.” ®& 
She had become so used to his joking way that 
she immediately complied, telling him, however, 
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that he merited a scolding instead of a reward. 
As they walked along, she thought Robert very 
quiet and serious, and feared he had not told the 
truth about her brother, but in the midst of her 
sad thoughts he suddenly caught her hand and 
said earnestly— 

‘You must have seen, dear girl, that I loved 
you, and I have believed that I was not disagreea- 
ble to you. Was I mistaken? Or will you not 
forgive my heedless way of opening the subject? 
Tell me, Anna, will you take me, thoughtless as 
Iam?” 

But Anna could not speak; her eyes were cast 
down, and it seemed to her that leaden weights 
were on them, so impossible was it to move. 
Robert felt that she did not draw away from 
him, so he took courage. 

“You do not answer, am I to understand that 
Lam offensive to you?” No answer came, but he 
thought she leaned a little toward him. ‘Anna, 
if you love me, place your hand in mine.” In- 
stantly the little palm was pressed to his. ‘‘ And 
you will be my wife?” he cried, as he drew her 
to his side. 

“Yes,” came quickly and firmly from her lips, 
for she felt calmer now, and in.a moment Robert, 
in ecstacy, was snatching kiss after kiss till she 
struggled to be free, telling him she believed he 
was. beside himself. 

“And you will forgive me for not bringing 
Willy to share our dete-a-tete?”’ 

She only smiled very sweetly, as she placed her 
arm in his, saying, ‘‘let him come soon.” 

Robert was full of business: he had been for 
some time building a new house, and his com- 
panions had often asked him slyly, ‘‘if it was to 
rent?” Now, he frankly told them it was to be 
his own home, and all guessed very easily who 
was to be its mistress. Anna too found plenty 
to do in her spare moments, but. she forgot her 
fatigue when evening came, and she could sit 
down beside Robert talking of the future, One 
evening, while thus engaged, she suddenly said, 

‘* Anna you lack only two things; if you under- 





stood music and painting, I should call you per- 
fect.” 

‘‘Why, Robert, I suppose you would think it 
foolish in me to wish to learn.” 

_**No, indeed, they are accomplishments that 
always render home attractive, and when women 
do not.neglect the more useful branches to obtain 
them, are invaluable. But never mind, I am re- 
solved you shall have teachers when we are mar- 
ried, for I do long to hear you warbling some 
sweet tunes I know.” 

‘‘Just let me seat myself at that piano,” ex- 
claimed Anna, ‘‘and let you see how I would look 
at such work. Here is a song called ‘Bonnie 
Doon,’ imagine you hear me sing it.” And sud- 
denly skimming through the prelude, she broke 
out in such sweetly pathetic tones, that her lover, 
astonished and enraptured, stood asif spell-bound. 
But when she had ceased, he caught her in his 
arms, telling her “‘he felt sure he was the happiest 
man living.” But Anna slipped away and running 
from the room, quickly returned with a port-folio, 
saying, as she placed it on his knee, ‘‘I may show 
them now, since I no longer fear to offend you. 
Look at them; they are all mine.” And opening 
it, he found it filled with spirited drawings, some 
copies from well selectéd scenery, and others 
sketches from nature. ‘‘Now, sir,” she said, 
laughing merrily, ‘‘I suppose I am perfect?” 

“Oh!” cried Robert, ‘you cannot tell how 
much you have added to my cup of joy! You are 
a worker of miracles; who would have thought 
you could be so secret! Yes, in my eyes, you are 
indeed a perfect woman.” 

The Warrens, though they regretted parting 
with their adopted daughter, could not help re- 
joicing that her virtues had gained her a husband 
in a young man so prosperous in this world, and 
of such unblemished character. Their farm and 
dairy supplied the larder, and their good wishes 
made the hearts of the young people glow with 
deep affection in return. The wedding took place 
at Mr. Warren’s, Mr. Morton’s and Mr. West’s 
families being present. 





HOPE IN GOD. 


Way flow these hot and bitter tears 
In torrents from mine eyes? 

And why permit foreboding fears 
Convulse my heart with sighs? 

Why, oh, my soul, should discontent 
Disturb thy wonted calm? 

Say, is for all this drear ferment 
In Gilead no balm? 


I hope in God! and sorrows will 
Flee from my troubled breast, 





And vile temptations will be still: 
My heart will be at rest. 


I hope in God! the storm unkind 
Which filled my soul with care, 
Will pass away, and leave my mind 

As calm as noon-day air. 


Oh, priceless hope! what pleasures sweet 
Thy whispers will produce! 

And oh! with how much joy replete! 
With comforts, how profuse ! H. J. B. 
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THE MUSIC TEACHER 





BY FRANE 


MEBVALE, 





Ar twenty-one, after having graduated at Yale 
College, and been admitted to the bar, I found 
myself very comfortably established in a small, 
but handsome suite of rooms in one of our lead- 
ing Southern cities. I soon began to feel quite 
at home among the warm-hearted Carolinians, 
and became well known as a lawyer and a private 
individual. ; 

I observed that about nine o’clock, every morn- 
ing, a young lady passed my office. She was 
sometimes attended by a young man, whose face 
was stamped with the unmistakeable sign of con- 
sumption. She was, as I supposed, his wife: he 
generally held her arm, or relieved her of a roll 
of music, that she always carried. She was not 
at all striking, but, on examination, proved ex~- 
tremely pretty—very lovely—of that style usually 
denominated blonde. For more than a year, she 
passed regularly. Once I was standing at my 
door, when a whiff of air blowing away her music, 
she steoped to pick it up, but I saved her the 
trouble, and was rewarded by a sweet smile. 
After this, whenever I was in view as she passed, 
she bowed. At last her walks ceased for a week, 
and I saw nothing of her till one morning, as I 
was anxiously watching for her, she again ap- 
peared. Her cheek was paler, her step slower 
than usual, and she was dressed in deep mourning. 
I never saw the young man accompany her again. 

How many stories I invented for her history. 
First, she was a girl going to school, and her 
companion an admirer—what school-girl had ever 
so serene a brow? Next, a young widow—but 
why did she so regularly pass as if to some em- 
ployment? Then, a modiste—no! what dress- 
maker was ever so refined, and how account for 
her roll of music, and her former attendant? 
No! I only perplexed and provoked myself by 
endeavoring to ascertain who and what she was. 
An unexpected incident disclosed all this to me. 
One morning, about a year after her assuming 
black, she was passing along rather faster than 
usual, and tripping over a stone, fell to the ground 
with a scream of pain. I rushed out, raised her 
and asked what I could do for her. 

“I fear my foot is sprained,” she replied, 
gently. ‘And as you are so kind, as to. ask me, 
I will be much obliged if you will call a chaise.” 

“Certainly, madam,’’ I replied. ‘‘In the mean- 
time, pray come into my office.” 

As she was unable to walk, I lifted her in, and 





laid her on’a sofa as gently as possible, but she 
could not repress a movement of pain. 

‘Pray, remain here,” said I. . “I will sum- 
mon my housekeeper, and call a carriage.” 

When the surgeon arrived, he pronounced the 
ancle not to be sprained, but broken. She sighed, 
and said, ‘I am sorry for that, as it will preveni 
my teaching for some time. Is the chaise at the 
door?” 

She could not rise without assistance, and was 
evidently in great pain. The surgeon and I ac- 
companied her to her boarding-house, and I was 
made glad to have an invitation to call the next 
day. I did call, and repeated my visits, again 
and again. When more familiarly acquainted, 
I learned from her own lips her history. 

Alice Hastings, even when I first knew her, was 
but twenty, yet she had been married nearly three 
years. Her father, a rich merchant, had sud- 
denly failed, and she had been compelled to seek 
her livelihood as she best might—her parent 
having died of a broken heart soon after his 
failure. She had finally married a poor author, 
to whom she had been very much attached. She 
helped him to support themselves by teaching 
music, and that was what carried her past my 
office so regularly. Her husband, naturally deli- 


cate, was continually writing, and it was with “ 


difficulty she could prevail upon him to quit his 
pen at midnight. Her first and only child died, 
and her husband, by overtasking his strength, 
became a victim to consumption. His book was 
at last finished. She said that she knew that it 
was imperfect, but that there was so much beauty 
and originality in the plot, so much delicacy and 
vivacity in the style, that its defects were more 
than compensated by its beauties. He sent it to 
the publishers; after a week of painful suspense, 
it was returned, accompanied by a note, pointing 
out its worst defects, and entirely passing over 
the merits. , 

When he had finished this cruel letter, he fell 
with a deep groan to the ground, the dark blood 
flowing from his parted lips. He had broken 
a blood vessel. In a few hours, he was no more. 

‘“*As you know, Mr. Mervale,” she said, when 
she had concluded her story, ‘‘I continued giving 
music lessons, till this accident put it out of my 
power.” 

After some time, the fair patient began to re- 
cover, and at the end of six weeks the splints 
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were removed from the delicate foot. Alice was 
now able to walk. She expressed a desire to re- 
sume her lessons at once. I felt that the moment 
had come. 

“IT cannot see any necessity for this,” I said, 
‘and it grieves me to think that you are thus 
resolved to toil for your daily bread.” 

“But I have no other regource—I act from 
jmperative duty,” she replied, slightly blushing. 

“But will you trust this to me, and allow me 
to make an arrangement more satisfactory to 
myself at least?” 

She turned away her face, which was suffused 
with blushes. I gained courage. 





“T think Ican. May I try?” I continued. 

‘*Yes,” she resumed, hiding her face. 

I caught her hand and ‘proceeded. 

**You give me full permission?” 

“T do,” still faintly speaking. 

‘And you will not retract?” 

‘«No—never.” 

All was over—I caught her in my arms and 
kissed her more than once, assuring her that I 
knew of but one way, and that was by accepting 
me in marriage. 

In a few months we were united. 





EULALIE. 





BY T. H. CHIVEBS, M. D. . 





Her rich cascade of hair, 
Around her swan-like throat, 
Down on her bosom bare, 
In wavy gold doth float. 
Her lily-lidded eyes, 
Burning in their own light, 
Seem melted from the skies, 
They are so Heavenly bright. 
Her hands are rosy-white, 
Like lilies in the sun; 
Her countenance makes bright 
All that she smiles upon. 
Her words are soft as dew 
Dropt on some flower at even, 
As if, (though known to few,) 
She spoke the tongue of Heaven. 
As when the Summer South 
A rose-bud doth dispart, 
The lips of her sweet mouth 
Seem opened by her heart. 
As perfume from the rose, 
Just opening, from her tongue 
The soul of fragrance flows 
Out of her heart in song. 
Her breath is like the sweet 
Perfume of flowers at even, 
When all the rarest meet, 
And every one is Heaven. 
As joyful hearts of birds 
High overflow in song, 
Her innocent heart in words 
Flows golden from her tongue. 
All things to her seem pure, 
Because her heart is so; 
Ah! how can she endure 
The real truth to know? 
Sweeter than harp or lute 
Is her sweet song to me; 
Softer than Dorian flute 
Her Lydian melody. 


Vou. XVII.—13 


As Peans of wild bliss 
The birds pour forth in Spring, 
So, Heaven the Thesis is 
Of all that she doth sing. 
Ah! how my soul doth love 
To hear her sing at even— 
Singing, on earth, above 
Sweet Israfel in Heaven. 
Mild as some breeze at noon— 
Soft as the pale cold light 
Rained from the full-orbed moon 
Upon the down of night. 
For when her song doth move 
Her trembling lips apart, 
The joys of Heaven above 
Seem poured into my heart. 


Sweet as the fragrance smells 
Of lily-bills at even, 

Is that sweet song which tells, 
On earth, the joys of Heaven. 

Sweeter than voice of swan 
Upon some Summer sea, 

Piling to Heaven, at dawn, 
His clarion melody. 

For when she sings at night, 
The stars appear to me 

To burn more Heavenly bright 
In her sweet. symphony. 

Soft words from off the eaves 
Of her sweet lips now fall, 
Like dew drops from the leaves 

Of roses—rhythmical. 
For as the rose-lipped shell 
The riches of the sea; 
So does her song now tell 
Her heart’s deep love for me. 
Star of my life’s dark night! 
Thou wert to me first given— 
Bright vesper of delight! 





To lead my soul to Heaven. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 

Harmony oF Dress anD ComPLEXxion.—Want of 
taste is more frequently exhibited, perhaps, in the 
selection of colors inappropriate for the complexion, 
than in any other thing in female dress: we have 
thought, therefore, that a series of articles, on the 
harmony of dress and complexion, might be interest- 
ing and useful to the fairer portion of our readers. 
We shall begin the series with this number, and 
continue the articles, from month to month, until 
the subject is exhausted. 

The complexion is the standard of comparison, 
which should never be lost sight of in the choice of 
dress colors; for, although the dress may be beautiful 
in@he extreme, yet, if it do not harmonize with the 
complexion, it may fairly be considered as badly 
chosen: the dress may be changed at will, the com- 
plexion cannot. 

In choosing the color of a dress, reference should 
be made to the tone of the complexion; but, having 
chosen the color, every addition should harmonize 
with it, so as to produce a general tone; for the sur- 
face in a dress is so great that it would be impossible 
to alter its “key” or tone by the addition of small 
pieces of opposite colors; for instance, if the general 
effect of a dress be blue, neither red, yellow, nor 
orange, in purity, would be admissible; but if puce, 
lavender, or lilac, then a pale red or orange will 
harmonize, but not yellow. This will be made more 
evident in treating of the colors themselves and their 
harmonies. 

Before entering upon the harmony which should 
exist between the colors composing the various kinds 
of complexion and those which exist in the dress, 
and which, if rightly chosen, enhance the peculiar 
beanty of that complexion, whether pale, florid, bru- 
nette, or swarthy—in all of which varieties of com- 
plexion beauties exist peculiar to them, but which 
require very different modes of treatment to become 
effective—it will be proper to give a slight descrip- 
tion of the colors themselves, and the amount of 
each to be found in the variations of complexion 
noticed above; and it will then be more readily 
understood what class of colors may with safety be 
placed in opposition to them. 

There are in reality but three colors, all others 
being formed by combining them, or two of. them, 
in various ways: the three pure colors are called 
“primary colors,” and are yellow, red, and blue; 
those formed by combining any two of these are 
called “secondary colors,” and are also three, namely, 
orange, purple, and green, and are thus produced :— 

Yellow and red make orange. 
Red and blue make purple. 
Blue and yellow make green. 

The “tertiary colors” are also three, and are formed 

from the secondary, thus :— 





Orange and purple make russet. 

Purple and green make olive. 

Green and orange make citron. 
The fourth series are combinations of these, and 
produce browns, greys, drabs, marones, &c., in end- 
less variety. 

Each “primitive color” has its own peculiar value, 
or power, as follows:— é 

Yellow, equal to three; 

Red, equal to five; 

Blue, equal to eight: 
that is to say, three parts of yellow in combination 
with eight of blue will make a green which will par- 
take equally of the nature of its components; five 
parts of red, with eight of blue, will produce a purple 
of similar qualities, and so on, into whatever com- 
binations they may enter. 

Each color has its own “antagonistic,” or ¢on- 
trasting color, that is to say, a combination of two 
of the primitives will form the contrasting color to 
the remaining primitives. Purple is the contrasting 
color to yellow, green to red, and orange to blue; 
these contrasting or “antagonistic” colors, if placed . 
side by side, mutually brighten each other, as do also 
the primitive colors themselves; but each primitive 
has its “harmonizing” colors, the presence of which 
serve to sweeten or blend them; they are those which 
contain a moiety of the color with which they are to 
harmonize; thus, green will harmonize with purple, 
because both green and purple contain blue—the one 
in combination with yellow, the other with red—for 
example, a dress of purple stripe with a yellow stripe 
would be grey and inharmonious; but a purple ground 
with a green stripe would be soft, and in accordance 
with harmony. 

White is the combination of all colors—black, the 
absence of all. This may, at first thought, appear 
strange, as it is well known that a mixture of the 
three primitives produces a black; but it is never- 
theless true that absence of all color is produced by 
the mixture of all, for one neutralizes the other, and 
the result is black or grey, according to the complete 
or incomplete mixture of the colors; and thus it is 
that black and white are by far more in general use 
than all colors. This is explained by the fact that 
the harmony of color, not being generally under- 
stood, it is considered preferable to do nothing rather 
than commit an error. White is the simultaneous 
reflection of all colors, but not their admixture; it is 
the representative of light, as black is of darkness; 
and is therefore cheerful and enlivening to the eye. 
Next to white, in point of power, stands yellow, This 
approaches white more nearly than any other color. 
A blue or ted may be so deep in tint as nearly to 
approach to blackness; but a yellow is always of a 
bright and light tint, hence its gaudiness if in large 
quantity and uncombined. Red stands next in point 
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of power, and takes a middle place between yellow 
and blue. It is the representative of warmth, and 
gives warmth to the other two primitives in propor- 
tion to the quantity of its admixture; thus yellow is 
warmed by it into orange, and blue into purple. Blue 
is the nearest approach to black of any of the colors; 
a blue may be so dark as hardly to be distinguished 
from black; it is the coldest color, and the least in 

er, eight parts‘of blue being equivalent to three 
of yellow or five of red. 


Tue Erranp Boy.—This is from one of Sir David 
Wilkie’s earlier pictures, and is an illustration of 
yery superior merit. The lad is evidently one of 
those who, in Scotland, earn a livelihood by going, 
as & carrier, from village to village, executing mes- 
sages, and bearing parcels. He is engaged in con- 
versation with an old dame, at the door of her house, 
about some errand he either has executed, or is yet 
to perform: and, from his hand being in his pocket, 
he is probably making change. The expression of 
the different faces is unusually good for so small 
& mezzotint, a fact attributable to the skill of the 
engraver, Mr. Cushman, who is one of our very best 
artists. 





Unpine.—Who has not read the story of Undine? 
This fiction, one of the most charming creations of 
the German mind, is a tale of a beautiful water- 
nymph, who being loved by a knight, weds herself 
to him, and, by so doing, renounces her spiritual 
nature; but, afterward, the knight proving untrue, 
she abandons him, and returns again to her original 
dement. It is impossible, however, in so brief an 
outline, to give any idea of the charm of the story: to 
appreciate this delightful fiction, it must be perused 
entire. And we envy those who have this pleasure 
yet in store. 





AnticrPaTion.—This is one of the most spirited 
engravings we have had, for a long time. The 
anxiety of the dog, and the mischievous face of the 
boy are admirably depicted. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers, 
3 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We have 
received only the first volume of this most interesting 
memoir. It is composed of letters and extracts from 
the great and good man’s journal, with biographical 
incidents by the editor, which in their arrangement 
go to make up a most interesting book. The nearest 
approach we can ever make to a biography is in the 
quiet thoughts and registered memories of the person 
whose life we desire to illustrate: no third person 
ever can give a-true idea of a life or character of 
which he can only judge by acts, not by feelings and 
motives. There is something in this book that im- 
presses you with a conviction of its entire truth, the 
simplicity of the confessions, the daily consciousness 
of faults that lay in trifles so small that his most 
intimate friend could not have detected them, bring 


the reader closer than the nearest bosom friend to 
the man in whom he finds so much to love and ad- 
mire, so little to condemn. As the record of a Chris- 
tian life full of simple pietyyand not devoid of those 
weaknesses and trials which awakes the most gentle 
sympathy, this is a most interesting volume. The 
life of one genuine Christian fails in its mission if it 
does not create many others. 


Illuminated Waverly Novels, New York: Hewitt, 
Tillton & Co.—We have here a series of the Waverly 
novels, after a style of great magnificence. “Ivan- 
hoe,” and “The Bride of Lammermoor” have already 
appeared, and are meeting with the success so richly 
merited by an enterprise that must give pleasure to 
all lovers of pure literature. Ivanhoe is enriched 
with some ten or a dozen large and superior engrav- 
ings, by Hewitt, all singularly well designed and 
executed. The whole series of this work will contain 
twenty-seven volumes, averaging two hundred and 
eighty pages, richly ‘illustrated, for one dollar, in 
paper bindings, and one dollar and fifty cents for the 
library edition. Our good wishes and most hearty 
encomiums go with the enterprise. Where the writ- 
ings of Walter Scott go first, those of the horrible 
French school will seldom follow. 


Life of William the Conqueror. By Jacob Abbot. 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—When sim- 
plicity of style springs from poverty of thought it 
certainly is no recommendation, but where, as in this 
case, the author prunes his language down as the 
gardener cuts shoots from a vine that the strength 
may flow into the fruit, it is an advantage. These 
little historical biographies, so exquisite in their 
mechanical beauty, so simple in style, so fall of 
knowledge, are invaluable to those who desire an 
amount of compact information with little effort in 
obtaining it. Outwardly they are the prettiest set of 
books in our library, for they light up the graven 
bindings all around their neighborhood. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Alonzo Gray, 
A. M. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a 
most judiciously arranged text book for academies 
and colleges. The author is a professor of chemistry 
and natural philosophy in the Brooklyn Female Aca- 
demy. The subject is illustrated by nearly four hun- 
dred wood-cuts, and the publishers have done their 
part well in supplying the finest material and best 
workmanship to make the volume complete. 


Southey’s Life and Correspondence, Part IJ. New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—This work is composed 
of letters, and is even more interesting than Southey’s 
brief journal: through it one enters directly into the 
domestic life, the heart and mind of the poet. The 
whole biography promises to be full of interest, and 
is sent before the public as a work of great intrinsic 
value, which should be given to the public perfect 
in taste, material and mechanical beauty. 

Shakspeare Illustrated. Boston: Phillipps, Samp- 
son & Co.—Nos. 10 and 11 of this cheap, yet elegant 
edition of Shakspeare have been received. No person 
of taste in literatune should be without this publica- 
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Gibbon’s Roman Empire. Vol. I. Boston: Phillippe, , Opena.—Robe of sky blue damask satin, the skirt 
Sampson & Co.—This is the first volume of an edition open at each side, and the openings filled up with 
of the “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” | plain white satin, covered with large puffings of 
issued in a style to match the Hume and Macauley, ' tulle. The corsage low and quite plain. Berthe 
published by the same house. Few booksellers in ; composed of tulle puffings, and short sleeves trimmed 
the United States issue standard works as cheap as j with the same. Pardessus of crimson velvet, lined 
Phillipps, Sampson & Co. with white quilted satin, and trimmed with ermine. 

Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 3 vols, | The cap is composed of rows of blonde lace, and has 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—We gave a notice } long flowing lappets of blonde. At.each side of the 
of this work last month, but it is so worthy of favor ; Cap are bouquets of heartsease. A bouquet of the 
that after perusing the third and last volume we must | Same flowers in front of the corsage. Demi-long 
recommend it again: it is a most valuable addition ' White kid gloves, and a large Watteau fan. 
to our natioral literature. The work is now com-: &£NERAL Remarxks.—No material change has yet 
plete in three beautiful volumes. 3 taken place in the mode of making dresses. The 

The Wilmingtons, By re. Marsh, Harper & Bro- } infant waist, seems to be in favor, made high in the 
thers.—This novel, by the author of “Emilia Wynd- } ¢¢k, with a yoke. India and French foulard silks 
ham,” “Two Old Men’s Tales,” “Angela,” &c., is the } will be very popular for spring and summer wear. 
best that has appeared this year; and we cordially } Some of the patterns are exquisitely beautiful, but 
commend it to the public. very delicate plaids and stripes are the most common. 


The Debtor's Daughter. By T. 8. Arthur, Philada: The India foulards are generally of one plain color, 
T. B. Peterson,—The fictions of this author are always } ” of two very delicate ence shading into eaniie: 
f n . = 7 The designs on the new French brocaded silks are 
unexceptionable in their morality: and the present ‘ § 
novel, in point of ability, is one of Mr. Arthur’s best. | °° *Kilfally executed that they appear 4. hough 
: ea embroidered by the hand, instead of being produced 
Hume's England. Vol. 6. Boston: Phillippe, Samp- by the machinery of the loom. The most fashionable 
son & Co.—This volume completes the Boston edition } patterns are rich and bold designs, consisting gene- 
of Hume, and is enriched with a valuable appendix. rally of bouquets of flowers. Some white silks are 
covered with bouquets, varying in regular succes- 
sion; for example, one may be of camelias, one of 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. roses, with others of carnations and fuchsias. We 
It being as yet too early in the season for decided } have lately seen @me beautiful silks imported from 
spring dresses to make their appearance, we have no} Paris. One, having a blue ground, was scattered 
patterns to offer our fair subscribers worthy of being } with bougets of dahlias in almost every tint. Bows, 
engraved and colored as usual. We have, therefore, } Wove in silver, seemed to tie the stalks of each 
caused a ball and a dinner costume to be engraved } bouquet together. Another of these silks had a pink 
on wood. In place of our usual steel fashion plate ; ground, with bouquets of convolvulus, honeysuckle, 
we give an extra line engraving. and foliage. Dresses composed of these rich mate- 
Fie. 1.—A Bau Costume.— Dress of pink tulle or } rials require little or no trimming. The corsages 
crape, with two skirts, over a slip of pink satin. The ; are most frequently made plain, but worn with 
under skirt is trimmed with four puffings, between } berthes and pagoda sleeves of lace. Those silks 
each of which there is a narrow flounce of white tulle, } which have silver worked in the pattern—as, for ex- 
edged with blonde. The upper skirt is finished by a } ample, that above described—may have the berthe of 
broad hem, over which is placed a row of blonde lace, ; dentelle d’argent. The few Barages, Tissues, Alber- 
between four and five inches broad, and of a very } tines, Organdies, and lawns which have yet been 
rich pattern. This skirt is gathered up on one side, } opened, are of very small figures. 
and the gathering is fastened by a tuft of white mara-} Bonnets are much longer at the ears, but still 
bouts. The corsage has a piece de poitrine in front } retain the round shape of the winter. Collars are to 
of the bosom, composed of a succession of small} be larger than. heretofore. Pocket-handkerchiefs 
puffings, with intervening rows of narrow blonde set are no longer trimmed with lace, but are ornamented 
on in fulness. The berthe consists of two rows of} with a profusion of embroidery. 
blonde lace, the same as that which edges the upper: The new berthe, composed of rows of lace or 
skirt. These rows of blonde are attached to a foun- } blonde, descending to the front of the waist in 4 
dation of tulle. The shape is round at the back, in ; point, is exceedingly fashionable. Besides being 
the usual form of a berthe, and the rows of blonde ; less formal in appearance than the old style, the 
are narrowed to a point and brought down to the ; new form of berthe has the advantage of admitting 
front of the waist. The sleeves are covered with ' the trimming of the corsage to be varied. The space 
intervening rows of narrow blonde. Head-dress, the } in front of the corsage, between the sides of the 
front hair arranged in full bandeaux, and the back } berthe, may be ornamented with bouillonnees, with 
hair plaited. Two very long and full marabout} rows of lace quillings of blonde, or blondé inter- 
feathers, one on each side, are fixed quite at the { mingled with ribbon. In very full dress, the centre 
back part of the head. A stomacher brooch of ame- } of the corsage may be ornamented with a stomacher 
thysts and pearls. Demi-long white kid gloves, and ; of precious stones. The fashion of wearing the 








gold bracelets on the arms. White satin slippers. bouquet on one side, intead of in the centre, is well 


Fig. u.—Dress ror A Dinner Party or tHE! adapted to this style of corsage. 
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